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HILLARD’S READEBS. | 
(NEW SERIES.) 


“The Primer, or First Reader,” “ The Second 
Reader,” and “ The Third Reader,” were first 
published in September, 1864. The hicher 
books of the series were published in the 
summer of 1863. 

These books are printed with Goop, CLEAR 
LARGE TYPE, and are BEAUTIFULLY illustrat- 
ed. The pieces are animated and instructive 
and exhibit a variety of styles of composi- 
tion. Great care has been taken, that not a 
single lesson should be introduced which 
will be pronounced weak or dull, and that 








To Teachers and School Directors. 


We take pleasure in calling your attention 
to Hillard’s New Readers. We 
earnestly invite you to examine the books 
of this series, being satisfied that an impar- 





tial examination will convince you of their 
superior merit. 

The Primer, or First Reader, Hlustrated, 
The Second Reader . Jilustrated, 
The Third Reader. - - Illustrated, 
The Fourth Reader Illustrated. 
The Intermediate Reader _ Illustrated, 
The Fifth Reader, ) /*.«” original Trea- 


tise on Elocution by 
The Sixth 


Prof. Mark Bailey, 


. of Yale College. 





nothing should be admitted, which will be 
objectionable to the moral feelings, or to a 
correct literary taste. 

The higher Readers contain a large num- 
ber of pagriotic pieces, many of them called 
out by the Great Rebellion. Among these 
are President Lincoln’s Second Inaugural 
Speech, and his address at Gettysburg; Sheri- 
dan’s Ride; Borbara Frietchie, &c. 

Commendations of this series next month. 

The most liberal terms given for first intro- 
duction, or where a change is desirable. 


Address ELDREDGE & BRO., 


17 & 19 South 6th Street, Philad’a, 
Aug. 1765-3m. 








SOWER, BARNES & POTTS. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATION 


BY 


SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Philadelphia. 











To supply the want of a more abreviated, simplified and practical work on Geometry, so condensed, 
that the pupil can master its contents in a single school term, and so practical, that its application to 
every day wants is made clearly manifest to the pupil himself. Prof. Brooks, of the State Normal School, 
at Millersville, has prepared a new work entitled 


The Normal Elementary Geometry, 


EMBRACING A BRIEF TREATISE ON 


MENSURATION & TRIGONOMETRY 


In this new work the most valuable part of Geometry is presented in about half the usual space, whil 
the chain of logic is preserved intact. Simplicity and clearness are constantly aimed at, and the pupil 
is taught to make practical application of what he has learned, by a number of Practical Examples at 
the close of each Bees. 


Theorems for Original Thought 


are also given, by which the pupil tests his own geometrical powers, and is trained to reason indepen- 
dantly of text-books. These, among others, are new and admirable features of the work. Price $1.25. 
Single copies to Teachers for examination 75 cents. 

ta Prof. Brooks has also prepared a new work on WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, entitled 


THE NORMAL ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 


designed to precede the larger work entitled the NORMAL WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, It will 
contain those rules used in everyday practice by the Farmer, the Mechanic, and the Laboring Man, and 
will not only serve as an introduction to the larger work, but will meet all the wants of the large class of 
pupils whose time for instruction is confined to a single winter. It contains several important and valu- 
able features. Price 75 cents. Single copies to Teachers for examination, 45 cents. 


8. B. & P., have also just published a new Spelling Book, entitled 


Embracing a systematic classification of over ten thousand of the most important words of the English 
language ; »ppropriate Dictation Exercises ; exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; exercises for Syllabica- 
tion ; systematic and classified exercises in False Orthography; Homoponous Words ; Rules for Spell- 
ing ; the Principles of Orthography and Orthoepy, &c., by3ALBERT M. RAUB, M.5., Superinten- 
dent of public schools at Ashland, Pa. 

This work is intended to fill a great want to both teachers and pupils, by furnishing a real aid in 
teaching, and acquiring that most neglected and most important art,—correct spelling. Besides a chap- 
ter devoted to methods of teaching spelling, the lessons themselves are so systematized, and made so 
clear and progressive, that with but little trouble to the teacher, pupils can hardly fail in becoming quick 
and ready spellers. Price 40 cents. Single copies to teachers for examination 30 cents. 


S. B. & P., are also publishers of 
Brooks’s Normal Arithmetic for Beginners. 
Brooks’s Normal Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Mental Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Written Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching and key to Written Arithmetic. 
Roberts’s History of the United States. 


Pelton’s Outline Maps, &c., &c. 
Aug. 1865-tf. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Seventh Session of the Nattonal Teachers’ Associa- 
teow will be held at Harrisburg Pa., in the Hall of the 
House of Pepresentatives, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of August inst., 1865. 

Wepnespar, Aveusrt 16. 

At 8 o’clock, a.m. Meeting of Board of Directors at the 
rooms of the School Department in the Capitol. 

At 10 o’clock. Music by the Harmonic Society of Har- 
risburg. 

Address of welcome by His Excellency A. G. Curtin, 
Governor of the State of Pennsylvania. 

At 11 o’clock. Annual Address by the President of the 
Association. 

Appointment of Committees. 

At 2o’clock, p.m. A paper on ‘‘The Mechanism of 
School Teaching,’”’ by W. N. Barnincer, Troy, N. Y 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o’clock. A paper, ‘‘ Normal Schools, with their 
Distinctive Characteristics, should be established and main- 
tained in each State at Public Expense,’’ by Prof. R. 
Bpwarps, President of the Normal University, Illinois. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 40’clock. ‘‘ Phonetic Methods of Teaching Reading,”’ 
by Hon. Joum D. Puivericx, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Boston. 

At 8 o’clock. Leeture by Prof. James D. Butusr, State 
University, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Taurspay, Aveust 17. 

At9,a.m. A paper on ‘‘ The Best Method of Teaching 
the Classics,’’ by Prof. A. Harkness, Providence, R. I. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 10, a.m. Report of Committee on ‘‘ Object Teach- 
ing, as pursued at Oswego.”’ 

Committee.—Barnas Sears, D. D., Providence; 8S. 8S. 
Greene ; J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; J. L. Pickard, Chicago ; 
D. N. Camp, Connectiout ; R. R. Edwards, Illinois; C. 8. 
Pennell, Missouri. 

Immediately after this report the members of the Asso- 
ciation are invited to join in an excursion to Gettysburg, 
where it is expected Generals Howard and Doubleday will 
be present to address the members, and otherwise contri- 
bute to the interest of the occasion. 

Fripvay, Avaust 18. 

At 9,a.m. Election of officers, and other business. 

At 10 o’clock. Address by Hon. Henry Barnarp, on 
‘«The Principles of Association for the Improvement of 
Sohools.’’ 

At llo’clock. Address by the Hon. ToappEvs STEVENS, 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 





At2, p.m. A paper on ‘‘The Supervision of Graded 
Sehools,”’ by Hon. 8. B. Waite, State Superintendent of 





Sehools, Ohi 


0. 





Discussion of the same subject. 
At 3 o’clock. A lecture on ‘‘ Education as an Element 
‘n the Reconstruction of the Union,’’ by Prof. J P. Wiex- 
ERSHAM, Principal of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 
At4o’clock. An address is expected from Maj.—Gen. 0. 
0. Howard, Superintendent of Freedmen’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington. 
At 74, p.m. Transaction of business. 
Pan 8. Brief Reports from the several States, resolutions, 
etc. 
The following topics have been proposed for discussion : 
‘* What service can this Association render towards the 


| Establishment of Free Schools in the States lately in Re 
| bellion ?’’ 


‘* The Relations of the National Government to Edu- 
cation.”” 

‘* How to cure the Evil of Irregular Attendance at our 
Public Schools.” 

Free tickets will be given to members in attendance, te 
return only over the routes passed over in going to the 
meetings, on all the railroads leading from Harrisburg to 
the following places :—New York, Elmira, Boston, Hagers- 
town, Baltimore, Pittsburg. Other arragements are in pro- 
gress to points farther west. Many other railroads leading 
to these points have granted similar reductions. Teachers 
and other members living at remoter points will need to 
arrange for the proper connections with these places. 

N. B.—The State Superintendent, or other school officer 
in each State, is earnestly requested to see that due notice, 
tn detail, of railroad arrangements, be seasonablygiven in 
school journals, local papers, or in special circulars, for his 
own section of thecountry. The proper parties to consult 
on these subjects are Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of Millers- 
ville, Pa.; S. P. Bates, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa.; Edward 
Danforth, Esq. ; Troy, N. N.; and W. E. Sheldon, Esgq., 
Boston, Mass. 

A reduction of fares, at the hotels in Harrisburg, for 
members, on presentation of certificafés of membership, 
will also be granted. 

A meeting of the Normal School Association will be held 
in Harrisburg, in the rooms of the School Department, at 
the Capitol, on Tuesday, August 15th, 1865. 

A local committee, consisting of Messrs. S. P. Bates, S. 
D. Ingram, and Miss A. Y. Woodward, will have in charge 
all matters pertaining to the reception and entertainment 
ofthe members, and the arrangements for the meetings. 

8.8. Greene, President. 
W. E. SHEeipon, Sec’y. 
ProvipEence, June 30th, 1865. 


A Ee Vos 
COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, &c, 

The Calendar of these institutions will not be found 
any larger in this than in the last number. This is 
is owing partly to the fact, that the editor has been 
so much from home and otherwise engaged, that he 
had not time to attend to this department, by issuing 
the proper circulars, &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. it only remains for us to profit by his example and 
More space than usual is given to advertisements endeavor to carry on the work, each in his own de- 
in this number, and consequently less to reading | partment, which he delighted to further. 


matter. But the professional subscribers and also) 7 i, our purpose, not to speak of him as a chris- 
school directors will find their advantage in this, | 4;, minister, although as such in our own church, 
from the number and variety of Text books thus | 1. was ore of all others who came the nearest our 
brought to notice. We invite for all these adver-| idea) of purity, learning, ability and liberality,—but 
tire ents a careful perusal. It is true, that some | 45 an Educationist. In this province of human im- 
publishers are not sparing of landatory adject-ves 10 | provement, we doubt whether there ever has been 
presenting their books and series to the attention | any citizen of the United States, exclusively of the 
of the purchasing community ; but it is also true, | -jass wholly devoted to the school cause, like Mann 
that few except good works are now presented.— | and others, to whom educational improvement owes 
Competition is so warm and criticism so open-eyed, | as much. By his early efforts as an eminent Col- 
that a worthless school book stands no chance in | jege Professor and his agency in the establishment 
the market. Teachers and directors should there- | of the State Normal School of New York, by his 
fure read the advertisements. pen in the authorship of his portion of “the School 
Next month the Journal will probably be com-| and Schoolmaster’and other works, and by speeches 
pelled to expand itself and thus make up for more | and lectures, wherever a free school man might 
thun the curtailment of its usual proportions in this | he heard—did he further and plead for a cause, 
number. | second only, in his estimation, to that of the sacred 
PRIVATE ner aetearsene. ministry to which he was especially dedicated. 
An intelligent and working County Superinten- | _ We doubt whether there isa teacher in the United 
| States who cannot now attribute to Bishop Potter, 


dent, says: “By the way, if you have an. article | rg 
’ ‘ - ° . “1 | > , 0 } u 
sgainst Private Examinations of Teachers, you will | 5°™° right principle, or some great thought toward 


do me a favor by publishing it ;—no matter whether | on pans < oops corr co ream ; = 
original or selected.” ‘To meet his wants and save | we ” ts a ac ; tap of t inl immor : 
us labor this hot weather, we must refer him to the | gilts. to palo qehabedontas “+ pure and c n mind, 
official remarks of the State Superintendent on this | Ps aaa a8 way gushing love for the young 
very point in the present number. ‘The editor cheer- | sa bs ays gael Bt iheeerh . 

fully indorses the whole of them as far as opposed | There were two traitsin Bishop I otter’s charac- 
to private examinations, “and more, too ;” for these | ter,—one of mind aad one of heart,—which have 
dodges to get into the profession without due quali- | senoty heen surpassed. There was that logical Method 
fication,—as they are in nine cases out of ten,—ought | and Clearness in his mental operations which en- 
abled him to present what he knew—and few knew 


not to receive any favor. So few indeed are the | 
eases in which they are free from this objection, | ene om See accurately—on any subject, in such 
that the hardship to the very few meritorious cases, | pisin light and orderly manter, that there was not 
of suppressing them altogether, would be scarcely | OM'Y BO possibility of mistake as to his meaning, 
perceptible in comparison with the great good | but there was no difficulty to apprehend what he 
effected by their total discoctinuance. Beside this, | meant in its full force. We doubt whether he ever 
there is no law for them, either express or implied,— | left a thought half or imperfectly expressed. Nay, 
either in the word of the statute, or the most liberal we question whether, in public speaking, an imper- 
construction, Let them cease to trouble the system, | fect or uncompleted sentence ever escaped his lips. 


as svon as possible, say we. | In clearness of thought and expression he excelled; 


a and this gave him power. 
BISHOP POTTER. | The quality of heart,—approved no doubt by the 
We have rarely known more general regret ex-| deliberate conclusions of the mind, was Liberality. 
pressed by the community, including all classes and | Well do we remember, because as a churchman we 
denominations, than was shown on the receipt| may almost say we were proud of it, an occasion 
of the intelligence of the death of this good, able | when the grave and rather stern looking Episcopal 
and learned man. Though his health was known, sishop was called on to make a prayer, at the open- 
for some years, to be in a failing condition, yet the | ing ofa large public meeting composed of all de- 
ebristian world still hoped that his strength might | nominations as to religion. The remark had been 
be restored, and that the years which yet remained | made, that probably no suitable form for the occa- 
to fillup the usual space of prolonged life, might | sion could be found in the Common Prayer Book, and 
thas be retained to the church and the cause of hu-| that embarrassment, or want of appropriateness 
manity, in that ripened usefulness which could ef- | might be the result. Bat no; with the pathos of elo- 
fect so much and is now so greatly needed. But | quence, in the hamility of the christian, clothed in 
the master whom he served decreed differently ; and | words fitted to, because presented by the occasion, 








go 
hes 
doi 
we 
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and from a spirit which felt that all christians were 
of the great Catholic Church,—the humble servant 
of the most High, poured forth an expression of the 
wants and the feelings of that assemblage, so touch- 
ing, so full and so appropriate, that the Bishop was 
lost sight of, or if thought of at all, it was with the 
realization that a Bishop in the church is but the 
humblest, as he ought to be the purest and ablest of 
its ministers. 

But we wander. The trait of Liberality in Bishop 
Potter's sentiments we wish to particularize, is that 
in reference to the moral and religious training of 
youth. He was not one of those who regarded pa- 
rochial or denominational schools as the only safe 
training places for children,—those who practically, 
though not yet in words, assert the idea, that ignor- 
nance is better than knowledge, unless that knowl- 
edge be coupled with a denominational creed and 
imparted under the formality of daily church cere- 
monies and observances. These of course he advo. 
cated and wished to see conformed to, on all proper 
occasions; but his broad mind and liberal heart 
could recognize the value of the faithful and true 
teacher, when engaged in pouring the light of knowl- 
edge as well as the truths of the gospel into the 
youthful mind, in some humble school house,—where 
christian duty was conscientiously performed, though 
far from the shadow of a church edifice, or without 
the formality of a litergy. Here it was, that the 
great moral power of Bishop Potter lay in relation 
to popular education, in the estimation of society 
generally; and here it is that his large-hearted ex- 
ample will be most sadly missed. 

Daring the few last years of his life, the Bishop 
took a less active part in school affairs than former- 
ly ; but we have reason to know that his interest in 
the cause never flagged. ‘Though his hand was not 
with us in the field-work of the cause, his heart was 
right; and we believe that his prayers constantly 
went up for this, as for every other means of human 
amelioration. 

Truly this loss to the church, is also a lo3s to every 
good cause and good work. We shall never again 
hear his friendly voice asking, “ How are the schools 
doing ?” “ How is the Journal getting along?” Yet 
we never shall forget the interest taken in both, or 
cease to regret the loss of his counsels. 


——+——__-2e — —-—— 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Arustrona: The citizens of Kittanning. the county seat, 
assembled ‘‘in the old and delapidated public school 
of the borough,’’ on the 15th of July, ‘‘ to take into consid- 
eration,’’ as stated by Mr. Marcus Hulings, ‘‘ the building of 
a good substantial school house, of sufficient size to accom- 
modate all the children of the town, and to get into opera- 
tion the well digested and efficient school law of the State.’’ 
County Superintendent Smith and Rev. T. D. Ewing ex- 
plained and advocated the measure. There were 501 child- 
ren in all the schools of the borough, at an annual cost of 
$4,875, for tuition alone. Strong resolutions in favor of 


the project were adopted, and a committee appointed to so- | 
licit subscriptions in aid of the funds, of the school board, to 











| ; . 
| effect the object; and $2000 were subscribed by several 


gentlemen while the meeting was in session. This is what 
the editor ofthe Free Press truly calls ‘* A good Beginning;”’ 
and we sincerely hope it may have a speedy and successful 
ending, to the good of the youth and the honor of the town. 

Berks: The 10th annual commencement of the Reading 
High School took place on the 29th of June. As usual, there 
was a large attendance; and judging from the marks of the 
graduating class and the number of “ star ’* students—those 
reported as ‘‘ perfect in conduct’’—the audience had reason 
to be satisfied. We regret, however, still to find the young 
men of the school so much in the minority in the ‘ star”? 
having only 2 out of 19. The graduating class numbered 
19, the whole number in the school being 130. ‘The ora- 
tions and essays are well spoken of both as to composition 
and delivery. 

Braprorp: In this county there are cheering indica- 
tions of educational advance. The last meeting of the 
County Association was well attended, and much interest 
manifested. Teachers are looking for higher qualifivations. 
The greatest hinderance is time-serving, non-appreciating 
directors, whose choice seems to be to save dollars at the 
expense of hearts and minds. 

Erie: The County Teachers’ Association held an inter- 
esting session the 6th and 7th of July, at North Eust. A 
majority of the districts of the county were represented, 
Girard in full. The exercises consisted in reports discus- 
sions, essays and iectures. Prominent among those whe 
were leaders in the exercises were Prof. Thompson. E.lin- 
boro; H. S. Jones, Erie; Superintendent Fisk, Girard ; 
Miss E. J. Olds, Erie; Miss H. F. Tracy, Harborcreek. 
The ‘Spelling Match’’ was conducted with interest and 
benefit. The following are the officers for the ensuing year - 
L. T. Fisk, President; Dr. Griffin and E. J. Olds Vice 
Presidents ; Miss H. N. Tracy Secretary. The Association 
adjourned to meet at Harborcreek the first Thursday im 
January, 1866. 

This was indeed a Teachers’ interview, 

Where, in the pleasant mterchange of thought, 
Some good old principles were dresged anew 

And many new though well vouched modes were taught, 
Then all adjourned with nobler views 

Of the useful life which each pursues. 


LANCASTER: The Directors of the Columbia Borough 
District advertised for thirteen Teachers—one to be prianci- 
pal and one for the colored school. They say ‘‘ no one 
holding a professional certificate will be employed, unless 
examined publicly in the district, in the presence of the 
Directors. No Teacher will be allowed to pursue the study 
of the Law, Medicine or Divinity, during the school term. 
Those undergoing the best examination will be preferred, 
and paid according to merit.’’ This is right; and it shows 
a loyalty to the trust confided to them which ought to be- 
come general. 

The Columbia Classical Institute, in care of Rev. H. 8. 
Alexander, seems to be in a flourishing condition. The 
annual exhibition took place on the 2ist and 22nd of June, 
and gave much satisfaction. It is, we believe, kept in the 
building belonging to the borough and egected somo years 
ago asa kind of High school. 

The commencement exercises of the Lancaster Male and 
Female High School was held on the 14th of July. Eight 
young men and fifteen young ladies graduated. After the 
reading of the report of the examinations and of the trans- 
fers, essays by the female graduates and addresses by the 
males were listened to, with, as we are informed, much sat- 
isfaction on the part of a large audience. The address te 
the graduates was then delivered by J. B. Livingston, Pres- 
ident of the Board, and the annual vacation commenced. 

The State Normal School commencement, at Millersvslle 
occurred July 21. 

The following is alist of the class who graduated in the _ 
elementary course: Sue B. Bean, Bainbridge, Pa. ; Eliza 
A. Stetson, West Haverford, Pa.; Mary E. Dunn, Haver- 
ford, Pa. ; Mary Hartman, Lancaster, Pa.; Sallie E Had- 
son, Hopewell, Pa.; B. F. Gamber, East Hempfieid, Pa. ; 
W. U. Brewer, Greencastle, Pa.; J. N. Beistle, Stoughs- 
town, Pa.; Silas Wright, Millerstown, Pa.; A. P. Garber, 
Columbia, Pa.; John Morrow, Noblestown, Pa.; Charles 
W. Miller, of Bloomsburg, Pa., also graduated in the sci- 
entific course. 

Prof. Wickersham announced that the 2d degree of the 
scientific course had been conferred upon A. 0. Newpher, 
Principal of the High School at Columbia, and that the 2d 


‘ 
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degree of the elementary course had been conferred upon 8. 
7%. Sharp, of Kishacoquilas Seminary, and Chas. F. Fahne- 
stock, of the Military Academy at West Chester. Also that 
it is in contemplation to erect on the Normal School grounds | 
a monument to the memory of the students of the school 
who were killed in battle during the late war, and that sev- 
eral hundred dollars, in sums of from fifty cents to fifty dol- 
lars, have already been contributed towards this object. Of 
those who left the school to enter the service of their coun- 
try, about forty were killed and two hundred wounded. A 
Normal Monument Association has been organized, and it 
is proposed to lay the corner stone of the monument on the 
next anniversity of our national independence. 


At Litiz, the usual Annual Exhibition took place, with 
the usual crowd and success, on the 28th of June. 





The 29th Annual Commencement of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College took place July 26th, in Fulton Hall, in the 
City of Lancaster. The audience was large and intelligent ; 
an unusual number of persons from a distance were in at- 
tendance, and the proceedings gave general satisfaction 
The salutatary oration was delivered by Philip D. Baker. 
eof Lancaster; the Franklin, by Peter D. Wanner, of Kuts 
ville, town; the Marshall by Tilghman 0. Stem, of Cherry- 
ville, Penna., the valedictory by Calvin L Gerhard, of Lan- 
easter. There were eleven graduates. A number of hon- 
orary degrees were also conferred. We rejoice to learn 
that this institution is, in the lower classes, rapidly recover- 
ing from the disasterous influence of the rebellion upon all 
our collegiate institutions. 

Lesanon: The third session of the Normal Claas will be 
held in the Lebanon Academy, Lebanon, Pa. 

The term will commence on Monday, July 31st, and eon- 
tinue five weeks. 

The exercises will consist, as heretofore, of a thorough 
drill and review of the common school branches. 

As far as practical, the classes will complete the study of 
the text-books in the first four weeks of the term, and oc- 
eupy the last work in review. 

Three prizes will be given : one in each of the following 
studies—Mental Artthmetic, Grammar, and Spelling. 

The first prize will be given to the member of the class 
who shall make the best record in any one of the three 
branches named, and the best general average in the other 
studies and in conduct ; the second prize to the one who is 
best in another of these three, with the next highest gen- 
eral average, &c. So that the student who excels in any 
one of the three studies named will obtain the prize—its 
grade being determined by the other studies and deport- 
ment. 


Lycomina: The Educator, a monthly devoted to educa- 
tion and other matters interesting to youth and valuable to 
all, and heretofore published at Milton in Northumberland 
eounty, with branch officers at Quakertown in Bucks county, 
and Media in Delaware county, has now its chief office at 
Williamsport in Lycoming county. Rev. A. R. Horne is 
chief editor, who may be addressed at Williamsport. Sub- 
scription $1 a year. 

Lensicu: The Normal Class was well attended, the first 
session, taking into account the novelty of the attempt in 
the county, and want of general notice. There were 37 
members present. The second term will open on Monday, 
August 7, with a good prospect of success. The annual 
examination of the teachers of the county commenced on 
the 15th of July, and will end on the 5th of August. 


MontGcomery: The County Association was in session 
at Greenville, May 5th and 6th. At the opening, both the 
President and Secretary were absent,—an event not unfre- 
quent at, but not at all conducive to the good of educational 
meetings. Lectures and Essays by Davis Garber, J. K. 
Stong, Rev. Mr. Weiser, R. F. Hoffecker, and County Su- 
perintendent Rambo; and exercises in the branches were 
conducted by H. A. Markley, on Syntax, Rev. R. Cruik- 
shank, analysis of sentences, Mr. Mack, on fundamental 
rules of Arithmetic, and J. K. Stong, in Mental’ Arithme- 
tic. A committee was appointed to petition the Legisla- 
ture for an appropriation from the County Treasury for the 
benefit of the association. Adjourned to meet at Pottstown 
at call of Executive Committee. 

Mercer: The School building erected in Sharon will do 
honor to the place, and supply a want that has been long 
felt. All the carpenters work is prepared and ready to put 
up as soon as the building is prepared to receive it. And 
30 with the rest. It isa noble building with strong walls | 


— 








74 feet by 50, four rooms on eaeh of the two first stories, 
each room 29 feet 10 inches, by 23 feet 4 inches, and the 
third story will have two rooms 29 10, by 23 4, and one 36 
2, by 29 10, with two recitation rooms 14 3, by 11 1.— 
When finished it will easily accommodate 500 children. 
This it is hoped to have in readiness for schocl purposes for 
the winter schools. 

Wasuincron: On the 2lst of June, a meeting of the 
Trustees of Washington and Jefferson Colleges was held, at 
which the consolidation lately agreed on was perfected, so 
far as the election of some of the Professors is concerned. 
The Sophomore, Junior and Senior classes are to remain at 
Canonsburg. The Preparatory School, the Freshman class 
ani the new Scientific or Practical Department will be at 
Washington. The closing Commencements will be at Can- 
onsburg on the 2nd, and at Washington on the 3rd of Au- 
gust. 





Hook Notices. 





Sropparp’s Series oF ARITHMETICS ; eonsisting of :— 
1. Juvenine Mentat Anitametic; an Introduction 
to the American Intellectual Arithmetic. 71 pages, 
small 18 mo. 3. American Intellectual Arithmetie ; 
containing an extensive collection of practical questions, 
with concise and original methods of solution, which 
simplify many of the most important rules in written 
arithmetic. 171 pages, small 18mo. 3. Rudiments of 
Arithmetic, embracing mental and written exercises, for 
beginners 192 pages, 18mo. 4. Practical Arithme- 
tic, embracing the science of numbers and the art of 
computation. 1lmo. 338 pages. 


The last named in this list is the most recent work of its 
well. know and successful author. All of them have stood 
the only true test of the merits of a text-book—that of the 
school room; and hence it is, that their publishers pre- 
sent them, revised and improved to the requirements of the 
present day, with full confidence in their eontinued accept- 
ance. We cordially commend them to the strictest serr- 
tiny of Teachers and Directors, in the belief that they will 
stand the test. Sheldon & Co., 498 and 500 Broadway 
New York, are the publishers; but the works may be had 
of most of the Booksellers in this part of the Union, 


ELuswortn’s Statep Copy Books, systematically ar- 
ranged for Families and Private Schools. Complete in three 
numbers. By H. W. Ellsworth, Teacher of Penman- 
ship in the Public Schools of New York. Published by 
the Author at 409, and by D. Appleton & Co., av* 443 
Broadway, Mew York. 


This is a most ingenious application of the artificial 
slated surface, to facilitate acquisition of the art of writing 
and save paper. It consists of two stiff pastboard eovers, 
the inside surface of each of which is covered with imita- 
tion slate, and between them and at the top, are some 
dozen of slips of like surface, on each of which and on both 
sides of each, is a copy line of letters or words, in white 
marks, resembling pencil marks cn aslate. The idea is, 
that when one copy has been im‘cated and written on the 
blank page below, this work is to be rubbed off, as from a 
slate, and then another slip or copy to be taken and fol- 
lowed; and so on to the end of the series. It is, in other 
words and to all intents and purposes, a slate, with appro- 
priate copies to be written on it, always at the head of 
it and in great but progressive variety. We commend it 
to the attention of the teachers of the little ones, and es- 
pecially of mothers who desire to give a beginning to good 
writing at home ;—always with the caution to exact the use 
of along pencil or pencil holder, and not to permit the 


| hand to be spoiled by the use of a ‘stub’ of a pencil. 


A. 8. Barnes & Burr’s Catatocur: A Descriptive cata- 
logue of the publications of A. 8. Barnes & Burr com- 
prising the National Series of Standard sehool-books, 
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and a select list of Liberary Books. 51 


and 53 John street, New York. 

We like the practice, by most publishers at the present 
time, of issuing periodically full and descriptive catalogues 
of all their publications. It saves the purchaser trouble and 
places within his reach the means of knowing what each 
house offers to the public, and why it offers it. The list of 
this old and well established firm is very extensive—especi 
ally in the school-book line—and the possession of it by 
those wishing to select books, or series, would well repay 
the trouble of sending for it; for we suppose it can be ob- 
tained gratis on proper application. 


CLASSICAL AND Screntiric Srupres, AND THE GREAT 
ScHoois or Eneitanp: A lecture read before the So- 
ciety of Arts of the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy; April 6, 1865. By W. P. Atkinson. With ad- 
ditions and an Appendix. 8vo. 117 pages. Sever & 
Francis, Cambridge, Mass. 1865. 


We have long known of the miserable scantness of the 
English course of instruction, except in the study of Latin 
and Greek, in the Colleges and higher schools of that coun- 
try; but till we perused this conclusive statement, which 
is itself an unanswerable argument for the admission of 
general literature and science, we had no adequate concep- 
tion of the extent of the lamentable fact. Positively the 
stolid stubbornness with which the Head-masters and others 
of the English schools resist modern science and literature, 
would be ridiculously amusing, were it not too serious a 
matter to laugh at. Still, we rejoice to perceive, from this 
full and fair expose, that there are bold and liberal men at 
work, to break this chain of next to monkish stupidity, and 
to force the lights of science and general knowledge into 
Eton and Harrow and even into Rugby, for it would seem 
that though the spirit of Arnold had left a glimmering of 
the true light in the last named school, it is still on the list 
of sticklers for almost exclusive classicism. No one can 
have a clear idea of the condition of learningin England, 
without reading this able lecture and its valuable and irre- 
futable documentary appendix. 


98 pages, 8vo. 


Narionat Lyrics, by John G. Whittier: being the 
third volume of the ‘‘ Companion Poets for the People.”’ 
Illustrated. 104 pages, small size 8vo. Ticknor & 
Pields, Boston. 1865. 


It is needless to say more in favor of this little volume 
than that it is a selection from the poetical effusions of the 
Quaker poet, and that it has been made with especial refer- 
ence to the spirit of the day, toward the triumph of which 
spirit his poetical writings have so materially contributed. 


Reprint from the Atlan- 
Ticknor & Fields, Bos 


Tae Man witHovr A Country. 
tic Monthly. 23 pages, 18mo. 
ton, 1865. 

These few pages give the narrative of the life, sufferings, 
exile and death of an United States officer, who many years 
ago, cursed his country and wished that he might ‘‘ never 
hear of the United States again.’’ He, as a punishment, was 
taken at his word, and never did hear of or see his native 
land more, during along life. The tract is well worth the | 
reading and very suggestive. | 





Sueet Music from Horace Waiters, musical publisher, No. 
481 Broadway, New York. 


We are again favored by a supply from this ever-flowing 
source, which seems to take the tone of the times and to re- 
spond in strains sad and joyous, according to the state of the | 
prevailing sentiment. ‘ Mourn Not, 0 Ye People, as those 
without hope,’’—a Tribute to the Memory of Abraham 
Lincoln ; words by Mrs. M. A. Kidder, music by Mrs. E. | 
A. Parkhurst. ‘‘ A Gloom is cast o’er all the Land, (song 





and chorus) to the memory of our late lamented President ;”’ 
words and music by Henry Schroeder. ‘‘ We are Marching 
on to Victory ;’’ words by Virkie Spencer, music by Carl 
Herman. “Nellie dear, Good-bye ;’’ words by Dr. Burt, 
music by M. A. Fortune. ‘‘ Scandal on the Brain ;’’ words 
by Mrs. Kidder, music by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst. All good 
and appropriate to the time, and the last suitable to any 
time since the unruly member first began to wag. 


Offisial, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisrure, Aug., 1865. } 
CORRECTION. 

In the July number, on the 10th page, in the table of ‘‘ Sta- 
tistics from County Superintendent’s Monthly Reports,”’ 
the following mistakes occur. The heading of the fifth 
column is ‘‘ Number of permanent Certificates Issued,’’ the 
heading of the sixth is ‘‘ Number of Provisional Certificates 
Issued.’”? The heading of the fifth should be the same ag 
the sixth, and that of the sixth should be, ‘‘Number of 
Professional Certificates Issued.’’ The number of publie ex- 
aminations in York county is sixteen, whereas it should be 
thirty-six. 








a 








———_— se -—— 
8CHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JULY, 1865. 

Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Adams, Franklin, Jacob Mark, $221 92 
“6 Freedom, Saml. 8. Moritz, 88 16 

e Huntingdon, F.N. W. Bowen, 193 81 
Allegheny, Baldwin, Wm. Cowan, 195 32 
a Franklin, Saml. P. Neely, 77 14 

“s Jefferson, Wn. J. Huffman, 73 72 

ee Lawrenceville, Wm. Jancey, 284 24 

hd Mifflin, T. T. Patterson, 276 64 

ss Monongahela b.,R. S. Marshall, 88 16 

ss Neville, Wn. Dickson, 21 66 

6 Ross, John McKnight, 144 02 

ee Versailles, Samuel Kelly, 223 06 
Armstrong, Apollo, Christian Kepple, 51 36 
a Buffalo South, John Brown, 136 80 

66 Elderton, Brice Henderson, 17 10 

“e Kittanning, Ross Reynolds, 157 82 

“ Terry, Jeremiah Rupert, 80 56 

6 Plum Creek, Andrew Kimmel, 165 386 

Sugar Creek, Thos. H. Foster, 95 88 

se Valley, Wm. Wood, 121 22 
Beaver, Beaver bor., John Barclay, 76 00 
s “« Be George Baker, 96 90 

e Borough twp., Samuel Ecoff, 72 20 

“ Chippewa, Wm. Anderson, 65 74 

es Darlington bor., A. M. Mecklem, 31 54 

a - twp., James Murrey, 116 28 

ve Hopewell, Archibald Agnew, 63 46 

6¢ Pulaski, Robert Wallace, 53 96 

rs Rochester twp., Leander Whisler, 46 36 

ts New Sewickley, Daniel Brenner, 152 88 
Bedford, Broad Top, Charles W. Ashcom, 78 28 
we Harrison, Henry Wertz, 64 60 

oe Hopewell, James Fink, 72 20 

“ Union, Peter Imler, 129 58 

“ Woodberry Mid.,Solomon Bailey, 144 78 

| Berks, Bernville, Paul Wenrick, 48 64 
ay Hereford, Charles Kehs, 119 70 
i Marion, Isaac Lebo, 148 20- 

" Oley, Jeremiah J. Bertolet, 166 06 

“ Penn, Jacob Shade, 114 00 

se Perry, Reuben Shiffert, 129 96 

ee Pike twp., Lewis Rohrback, 92 34 

a Richmond, A. Weidenhammer, 190 00 

so Robeson, Joseph Dickenson, 203 68 

6 Rockland, Joel Barto, 133 38 

We Schultzville, John W. Funck, 11 40 

¢s Tulpehocken, August P. Forrer, 167 58 

Blair, Blair, David M. Biddle, 98 86 
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Counttes. Districts. eee Amounts. Counties. Districts. Treasurers. a 
Blair, Snyder, John D. Isett, 123 50 . ; Wm. Arrison 145 
6 Woodberry, Peter Vandevander, 173 66 Fayette, jo J.S8. Haldeman, 208 62 
Bradford, Armenia, J. P. Burman, 30 78 | “ Gestaam John Sterling, 166 82 
“ Athens bor., J. L. Corbin, 55 10 | a Satin Thomas Murphy, 116 28 
“ Canton twp., C. S. Sellard, 105 96 “ Perry, , Saml. Watson, 134 52 
‘ Granville, Wm. Bunyon, 114 76 | “ Stewart Hervey Morris, 75 24 
e Le Raysville, J. F. Bosworth, 25 84 | “ Union, North, J. D. Springer, 133 38 
“ Wells, 8. EB. Ayres, 81 70 | se Wharton ’ Sebastain Rush, 136 04 
6 Wilmot, Elmore Horton, 84 36 | Forest pe ge James A. Scott, 17 86 
a Windham, B. Elsbree, 103 36 | "ee Millstone Wn. Clyde, 87 
“ Wyalusing, Evander R. Vaughan 119 70 | Greene Camberiand John Hewitt, 183 92 
Bucks, Morrisville, Phineas Jenkins, 66 50 | is Dunkard, | John Philips, 139 84 
6 Springfield, Danl. Weierbach, 236 74 | “ Franklin. Jones Ely, 123 50 
Butler, Buffalo. R. M. Harbeson, 112 48 | “ Same Jacob 8. Rush, 103 36 
4 Cay, Jesse Brackney, 88 16 | “ Oa Wm. Clutter, 102 60 
“ Donegal, Timothy McKeever, 82 08 | “ Richhill Elias Headley, 193 04 
se Forward, Saml. H. Crichlow, 95 00 | “ nay Eagon Goodin, 140 60 
sé Franklin, Henry Dutter, 72 20 | “ Whitel” Eli Rose. 97 66 
“ Harmony, Jacob Shoene, 42 56 | Huntingdon ie Joseph Diggins, 237 50 
se Jackson, James G. Wilson, 95 00 ie Seema James Harper, 104 50 
“ Middlesex, R. C. McClelland, 96 90 | “ jain Daniel Kyper, 39 52 
- Penn, John Mehargh, 83 60 “ ie) Daniel Beightell, 79 04 
e Portersville, Saml. McClymonds, 40 66 | “ Tell. Samuel Waters, 94 24 
“6 Venango, James Stalker, 73 72 | pS Tod. John Griffith, 68 02 
‘. Washington, David Pisor, 93 48 | “ Union Levi Smith, 91 58 
“ Worth, David Studebaker, 89 30 | “ Walker Andrew Freaker, 89 68 
Cambria, Clearfield, M. Donegan, 119 70 | Salone Armagh bor., James Dick, 16 72 
s Yoder, T. L. Hunt, 57 76 | ry Burrell , Samuel Dixon, 115 52 
Cameron, Portage, Delos Burlingame, 9 88 | “ Clarksburg Ind.Saml. Kier, 10 64 
“« Shippen, N. T. Minnar@, 95 88 | 0 Greene, | John A.Learn, 130 12 
Carton, Towamensing, John A. Ziegenfuss, 124 64 | “ Jeahnenvilie bor.James Smith, 12 54 
Centre, Burnside, Wm. Stewart. 28 50 | ‘“ Mahoning, W., Christian Good, 74 48 
“ Ferguson, Jacob Neighdig, 161 50 H PT “a ‘South, Abraham Sink, 101 08 
as Gregg, Jared B. Fisher, 125 02 | i Montgomery, Jacob G. Ake, 112 86 
a Harrison, Thos. Yearick, 140 22 | “ Saltsburg y James Alcorn, 35 72 
“ Rush, James A. Lukins, 84 36 | - Smicksburg H. Crissman, 12 92 
“ Snow Shoe, A. C. Hinton, 45 98 | “ Weahington, Wn. J. Riddle, 98 04 
“ Worth, J. G. Jones, 36 10 | a Wheatfield W. Hugh M. Graham, 102 22 
Clarion, Ashland, Isaac Bamm, 53 96 | a White ’” Daniel Robbins, 143 64 
- Madison, Jacob Kissinger, 152 76 | Jemrerson A sat John Coulter, 74 10 
“ New Bethlehem, A. H. Allebach, 34 58 | a as Polk. John Schaffner, 22 80 
- Licking, J. C. Galbreath, 80 18 | “ Paster Jonathan Eberhart, 45 98 
“ Millereek twp., Dewalt Stallman. 43 32 | 0 in John H. Crate, 91 20 
ee Paint, Philip Elslager, 31 16 | me a John Bell, 92 12 
Strattonville, Thomas Penn, 31 92 | “ Washington James L. Moore, 91 53 
Clearfield, Boggs, Jones Peters, 53 96 | Juniata Greeaweod, Samuel Dimm, 55 86 
“ Bloom, Isaac Thompson, 24 70 | Mifflintown. John Wright, 80 94 
“ Burnside, John Mahaffey, 93 48 Lehich ne : Charles Grosseup, 231 80 
oe Covington, Solomon Maurer, 53 58 & — Tihckery J. E. Hunter. 86 26 
- Curw nsville, Wm. Irvin, Sen., 42 18 coe Mohenine Samuel Mathews, 135 28 
. Decatur, Joseph Goss, 64 98 | as — James C. Davis, 82 46 
ss Girard, Charles Mignot, 53 82 | ry userne Butler Wm. Lindner, 115 52 
* Goshen, W. L. Shaw, 26 60 | rs Carbondale twp. Patrick Walker, 47 83 
- Jordan, Jno. G. Glasgow, 52 82 a Denes Stephen Balliet, 60 42 
a Knox, George Earhard, 47 50 | “ Fell ; James Russell, 40 66 
“ Morris, James Thompson, 77 90 «s Foster Reuben Leisenring, 149 50 
2 Penn, Wm. Welty, 47 50) rT Hanover Saml. Keithline, 157 70 
“6 Union, D. E. Brubaker, 29 64 ” Moniehen bor., A. Pardee, 179 74 
” Woodward, Saml. Henderson, 33 82 | oa Metienhoch ‘Wm. Weiss. 91 20 
Clinton, Allison, Joseph Bridgens, 76 00 | «s i Zachariah Kizer, 78 66 
“ Beech Creek, Silas Hess, 90 06 | sa gi Jonah R. Bronson, 65 10 
“ Grugan, E. H. Richey, 19 38 | - Pittston hee. Michael Reap, 348 84 
* Pine Creek, Jacob Emery, 90 82} ‘“ “6 ‘eon Timothy Buckley, 248 90 
Columbia, Brier Creek, Jeremiah Jacoby, 94 62 | 4 Dass P's Peter G. Moss, 82 46 
- Conyngham, Reuben Wasser, 117 80 | “ Shickshinny Lot Search, 39 52 
ee Jackson, George Herliman, 52 82 | = Dies: Loaf Samuel Balliet, 129 80 
sa Mifflin, I.R.Schweppenhiser 107 92 Lycomin rts. ein : John Smith, 46 36 
+ Roaring Creek, Philip Cool, 45 60 | ““7OOmE Armstron John Clark, 81 70 
‘ Scott, C. S. Fowler, 147 06 - P womeeae 8, Peter Mulvey, 58 90 
Crawford, Evansburg, Cyrus Carman, 31 92 “ Coman House, Charice Persun, 54 34 
= Hartstown, B. Ewing, 30 40 | ef Franklin "= Iohn FF. Reed, 81 70 
“ Oil Creek, Isane Weed, 148 20 es Fee eae twp Geo. Loudenschlager, 47 §8 
+ Vernon, Peter Binch, 144 02 “ Jersey Rae Andvow Junod, 152 00 
a” ‘“* Ind. No. 12,Gabriel Brown, 7 22 “ fs ly ” ‘—Fohn J. Fox, 55 10 
Dauphin, Halifax, Christian Lyter, 166 44 “ iene . James McWilliams, 77 14 
is Jefferson, Jonathan Enterline, 71 06 “ pane RN Peter Miller, 150 86 
= Middle Paxton, Solomon Fertig, 119 70 a i. aa Chasten Kine. 45 60 
“" Millersburg bor., George Slate, 96 90 6 Moreland. Wm. Hartranft, 64 98 
- Rush, Daniel Reiner, 10 64 «“ Plunketts N. C. Johnson, 39 52 
Elk, Fox, Hl. Horton, 139 46 “ Susdedbenee. Jase Geieh. 30 78 
Fulton, Ayr, Wm. §. Nelson, 98 80 “ te een Wm. &. McCormick, 99 56 
va Brush Creek, “George Holly, 44 46 | yrorean Hamilton, '__ E. B. Libbey, 13 68 
McConnellsburg,Samuel Paizhtal, 50 16 | “ For John J. Abbey 86 64 
- Licking Creek, Geo. W. Leighty, 82 08 | — at 
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Districts. Treasurers. Am ounts | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Awounts. 
Norwich, J. G. Boyer, 27 74) Wayne, Waymart, Wm. Hurley, 50 16 
Otto, Ww. H. Spiller, 33 06 | Westmoreland, Bell, George Alcorn, 82 84 
Greene, Wm. W. Ray, 76 76 o Bridgeport, Ind.Wm. Douglass, 9 50 
Mill Creek, Joseph Gordon, 92 72. fe Cook, John Benl. 117 04 
Salem, John 8S. Alben. 59 28 | Ligonier, Jacob Breniser, 33 82 
Springfield, Saml. A. Hughes, 114 76 va Ludwick, A. C. Rees, 50 16 
Derry, Peter Albright, 120 84 | ab Mt. Pleasant b., John D. McCaleb, 50 16 
Freedom Iron W.G. D. Penepacker, 26 60) - +4 twp., George Trauger, 239 78 
Newton Hamilt’nS. Drake, 47 12 | “e Newton, West, Eli C. Leightly, 95 76 
Oliver, John Keifhaber, 99 94 | 5 Rostraver, David Douglass, 192 66 
Union, David Weiler, 105 64 | “ Salem twp., Wm. Stoops, 165 68 
Tunkhannock, Philip Greenamoyer, 22 42 | " St. Clair, James Trimble, 83 98 
Coushohocken, James Tracey, 133 38 | as Union,,Ind., Isaac Laughlin, 19 76 
casera, Upper, George Schlicher, 210 52 | Washington, Amwell, Joseph Watson, 152 40 
Mayb Mayberry Gearhart, 27 36 | ™ Allen, Asa S. Havely, 57 76 
William Fry, 271 32 4s Canton, James Gordon, 54 34 
Moore, Gideon Steckel, 289 56 " California, Solomon Fry, 53 20 
Solomon Ritter, 129 20 | : Cross Roads, Ind.Stephen Condit, 11 40 
laware, Stephen T. Ellis, 201 40. sid Finley, East, Jacob Donaldson, 106 78 
Mt. Carmel bor., Abraham Lerch, 32 42 | ‘s Greenfield, Jonah Wilkin, 34 20 
Turbutville bor.,Wm. H. Bortz, 37 62 | _ Honover, John McCullough, 198 36 
Blooming Grove, Jacob Kleinhaus, 27 36 | * Hopewell, John C. Sloan, 80 94 
Delaware, Joseph C. Lattimore, 91 20 | = Jefferson, Hugh Patterson, 93 10 
Greene, Samuel Banks, 63 08 " Mt. Pleasant, John McBurney, 126 16 
Lackawaxen, G. H. Rowland, 132 62 | “ Millsboro, J. M. Gibson, 30 40 
Palmyra, Thomas V. Taft, 38 00 ‘s Nottingham, Wm. Barkley, 91 20 
Porter, Andrew Lake, 8 74) ves Robinson, Wm. Bailey, 86 26 
Westfall, Cornelius Westfall, 55 48 | a East Pike Run, John White, 73 72 
Shohola, Chauncey Thomas, 52 06 Wyoming, Eaton, Stedman Harding, 76 76 
Jackson, George Wentz, 99 94 | a Monroe, David Montaney, 63 84 
Clara, Ira Fosmer, 18 62 “3 Nicholson, L. Harding, 107 54 
Harrison, Benjamin Thomas, 88 92 ge North Branch, Peter Hope, *31 92 
Keating, Pliny Harris, 7 98 | York, Hellam, George D. Ebbert, 138 32 
Sylvania, C. C. Rees, 20 52 | ” Windsor, Elias Witmer. 189 24 
Wharton, John Mahar, Jr, 31 16 | a 
; “ - 
Heging: eke querring, 46 1 | LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENIS: 
Pine Grove bor., Guy Wheeler, 61 18 There have been several changes in the list of County Su- 
Port Clinton, Samuel Boyer, 45 98 | perintendents and still more in the salaries; hence it is 
among ti ot. — thought advisable to publish a corrected list of the officers 
Elk Lick, Daniel C. Meese, 101 08 | 2OW in commission and the salary of each. 
Jefferson, Joseph L. Miller, 63 84 | County. Name, Post Office. Salary. 
Larimer, Edwin Deal, 41 80 | Adams, Aaron Sheely, Gettsburg, $ 800 
Milford, Jeremiah Weimar, 102 98/ Allegheny, A.T. Douthett, Pittsburg, 1200 
Salisbury bor., Ambrose Breig, 22 04) Armstrong, R. W. Smith, Kittanning, 800 
Somerset bor., John J. Schell, 80 94 Beaver, James J. Reed, Enon Valley, 800 
nia twp., John H. Leichty, 201 40) Berks, J.S.Ermentrout, Reading, 1000 
Turkey Foot, L.,A. 8. Hyatt, 56 24 Blair, Elexis Elder, Altoona, 4000 
Colley, Henry Diffenbach, 26 60 | Bradford, 0.J.Chubbuck, Orwell, 600 
Davidson, Geo. W. Bennett, 35 72 | Bucks, T. S. Overholt, Gardenville, 800 
Forks, Wm. Brown, 56 24 | Butler, Asa H. Waters, Prospect, 800 
Hills Grove, John A. Speaker, 22 04 | Cambria, J. F. Condon, Johnstown, 800 
Laporte bor., Walter Spencer, 11 02) Cameron, F.J. Chadwick, Shippen, 190 
“ twp., Joseph Gansel, 21 66 | Carbon, R. F. Hofferd, Lehighton, 900 
Auburn, John Tewkesbury, 127 68 | Centre, Thos. Hollahan, Boalsburg, 800 
Bridgewater, Chas. F. Watrous, 178 60 | Chester, W. W. Woodruff, West Chester, 1200 
Chapman, Ind., Elias Jagger, 20 14 | Clarion, George 8S. Kelly, Clarion, 500 
Dimmock, John E. Barnes, 102 22 | Clearfield, Chas. B. Sanford, Clearfield, 1000 
Sylvester King, — Thompson, 57 00 | Clinton, Daniel Herr, Salona, 600 
Clymer, Willard Brown, 98 42 | Columbia, C. G. Barkley, Bloomsburg, 600 
Liberty, Nicholas Elter, 144 02 | Crawford, II. R. Stewart, Espyville, 800 
Mansfield, H. H. Lawrence, 32 68 | Cumber’d, George Swartz, Shiremanstown, 700 
Morris, John Link, 38 00 | Dauphin, 8. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, 800 
Nelson, Philip Tubbs, 41 80 | Delaware, J. W: McCracken, Village Green, 800 
Union, - Aaron Van Buskirk, 71 44 | Elk, Jas. Blakely, Benzinger, 400 
Cranberry, J. M. Shannon, 181 26 | Erie, L. T. Fisk, Edinboro, 600 
French Creek, Wm. Robison, 137 94! Fayette, Geo. Yeagley, Uniontown, 500 
Jackson, A. B. Crooks, 79 80 Forest, Geo. W. Rose, Marionville, 248 
President, E. E. Clapp, 61 56 | Franklin, A. McElwain, Chambersburg, 800 
Sandy Creek, Isaac Griffin, 128 82 | Fulton, J. T. Davis, McConnellsburg, 500 
Cherry Grove, Montg’y Farnsworth, 4 18 | Greene, Thomas Teal, Rices Landing, 600 
Deerfield, M. J. Morrison, 171 08 | Hunting’n, Rob’t. McDivitt, Huntingdon, 1000 
Elk, Geo. W. Andruss, 41 42 Indiana, Samuel Wolf, Brady, 1000 
Foirest, Ind., Jabez Bindley, 12 92 Jefferson, §S. W. Smith, Brookville, 800 
Freehold, W. B. Rice, 99 56 Juniata, H.B.Zimmerman, Port Royal, 500 
Limestone, James Middleton, 49 02 Lancaster, David Evans, Lancaster, 1250 
Pleasant, H. C. Wood, 38 38 Lawrence, 8. S. Morrison, New Castle, 1000 
Sheffield, Erastus Barns, 23 94 Lebanon, Henry Hauck, Lebanon, 760 
Spring Creek, Francis Bates, 80 18 Lehigh, E. J. Young, Litzenberger, 800 
Berlin, Thomas B. Clver, 125 02 Luzerne, Abel Marcy, Wilkesbarre, 1200 
Canaan, James McCarty, 63 84 Lycoming, John T. Reed, Muncy, 1000 
McPleasant, Henry W. Brown, 123 88 McKean, W. W. Brown, Smethport, 600 
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Mercer, Jacob Miller, West Greenville, 800 
Mifflin, Martin Mohler, Lewistown, 600 
Monroe, John B. Storm, Stroudsburg, 566 
Montgom’y, Abel Rambo, Trappe, 800 
Montour, William Butler, Danville, 700 
Northamp’n Abraham Kind, Bethlehem, 1000 | 
Northumb’d Jacob UIp, Northumberland, 1100 | 
Perry, Jacob Gantt, Millerstown, 500 
Pike, P. F. Fulmer, Fulmersville, 400 | 
Potter, Rufus 8. Claflin, Coudersport, 500 
Schuylkill, Jesse Newlin, Port Carbon, 1500 
Snyder, Wm. Moyer, Freeburg, 400 
Somerset, J: J. Stutzman, Somerset, 800 
Sullivan, J. W. Martin, Dushore, 400 
Susqueha’a, E. A. Weston, Brooklyn, 600 
Tioga, N.L Reynolds, Mansfield, 900 
Union, CV. Gundy, Lewisburg, 500 
Venango, Charles H. Dale, Franklin, 1500 
Warren, C. W. Stone, Warren, 600 
Washing’n, A. J. Buffington, Bentleysville, 800 | 
Wayne, Elias 0. Ward, Bethany, 500 
Westmore’d Saml. 8. Jack, Pleasant Unity, 800 
Wyoming, W. Lamonte, Tunkhannock, 500 
York, 8. B. Heiges, York, 1000 


ee 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS : 

1. Question: Shall I grant private examinations at all, 
and if so, under what circumstances? 

Answen: As there may be cases in which irregular ex- 
aminations need to be held, it is advisable for a Superin- 
tendent to devote the three Saturdays succeeding the close 
of his regular examinations, to irregular applicants bring- 


ing the required certificate from the directors, which exam- | 


inations shall also be open to the public, and advertised.— 
Private examinations, or such as are held for the accommo- 
dation of those who do not attend the public inspections, 
should never be granted, unless the applicant presents a 
written request, signed by at least three members of the 
board, stating that they wish to employ said applicant in 
their district, and giving a satisfactory reason also for non- 
attendance at the public examination. When a regularly 
advertised series of examinations has been held in a 
county, the Superintendent should not postpone the com- 


mencement of his school visitations for the purpose of at- | 


tending to private examinations. 


2. Question; Has a Superintendent the authority to 
renew old certificates, or indorse those given by other Su- 
perintendents ? 


Answer: There is no authority given to Superinten- 


dents by law to renew certificates that have expired by | 


their own limitation, or to indorse certificates issued in 
other counties. Either practice is perniciuos and should 
not be indulged in. Much trouble arises from these prac- 
tices. If teachers are to have their certificates renewed 
whenever they see fit to stay away from examinations, 
many will always find excuses for being absent, and they 
may as well have permanent certificates at once, as to make 
them virtually so by annual renewals. Indorsing certifi- 
cates is still more objectionable. The better way is to ad- 
here to the law, and require all who teach in the county to 
be examined in the presence of the directors by whom they 


are to be employed. Circumstances may occur where it would | 


be advisable to renew a certificate ; but no certificate should 
be renewed that was dated more than two years, previous to 
the time of the renewal. The request required for a private 
examination should be required for arenewal. Superinten- 
dents, before indorsing certificates issued by Superinten- 
dents of other counties, should require the persons holding 
such certificates to present evidence from the officers who 
issued them, that the holder is at the time properly entitled 


to the certificate. A certificate that has expired by its own | 


limitation cannot be indorsed. The indorsement takes 
effect from its date, and not from the date of the original 


| document ; neither ean it continue in force longer than does 
Ly 


the paper endorsed. 


8. Question: Is a person who is returned in the last 
adjusted valuation as infirm, liable for the one dollar occu- 
pation tax ? 


Answer: Every resident male taxable of the age of 21 
years, whose name is found entered upon the last adjusted 
valuation, is to pay the one dollartax. Persons who areun- 
able from infirmity and poverty to pay the tax, should be 
exonerated ‘yy the directors. But the fact that a man is 
infirm, should not be considered a reason for exoneration. 
Inability to pay, and errors made by the Secretary in 
making out the duplicate, are the only legal causes for ex- 

| oneration from tax against a resident taxable. A man of 
large property may become infirm from age, or disease. K 
would not be reasonable to exonerate his tax while he is 
abundantly able to pay it. 


4. Question: Can the School Directors eollect the one 
| dollar occupation tax for both school and building purposes, 

or collect two dollars from any resident male taxable, if in 
| one year a school and building tax are both raised ? 


| Answer: Theycannot. It has been decided repeatedly, 
| that the taxes, although apparently two, are in reality but 
one tax. They should be voted for separately, and each 
vote should be entered upon the minutes, and the whole 
amount put together and apportioned as cne, and every 
pay only one dollar occupa- 


resident male taxable shou. 
tion tax. 
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| Annual Galendar 
| OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


For Catalogues, &e., apply to the respective Presidents or 
Principals. 





| PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Centre 
County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President. One 
session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- 
ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. The second 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of July and closes on 
| the third Wednesday of December. Charge for board, 
| washing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for 
each term. Address, Agricultural College, Centre Co., Pa. 

Strate Norma Scuoon, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 
pal. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks; summer 
| term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— 
| June 27, examination of candidates for State Certificates. 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three weeks. Ex- 
| penses about $200 for the school year. The whole number 

of students of all grades during the year was 697. 
Srate Normau Scuoon, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms 
of 14 weeks each, commencing fst Wednesday in Septem- 
| ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 

Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
| ber of students last year, 285. Though the last recognized 
| of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 


| building are already taken for the next term ;—but board- 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall. 

Strate Norma. Scuoor, 12th District,—the North-west- 
ern,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. 
| M., Pritcipal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday in 
| August, till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first 
Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 3rd. 
From last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, 
when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three 
terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades 
the past year, 817. 
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COLLEGES : 


PerwxsyLvANiA CoLLeGe, at Gettysburg, Adams county. 
Rey. H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presidett. Commeecement 2nd 
Tuesday in August. First term begins 6 weeks from com- 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
end of first, and continues till commencement. In addition 

to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
oa Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 the 
collegiate year. The number of students of all grades last 
year 114. 

Frankuin AND MarsHay CoLueas, at Lancaster, Lan- 
caster county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- 
mencement last Wednesday in J aly. Three terms: Ist. 
Begins 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— 
2nd. Two weeks from end of first, and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 
Three weeks from end of second, ‘and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


ACADEMIES: 





Soldiers’ Orphans. 





SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, Aug., 1865. 7" 


Numer or OrpHans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, to July 1, 1865: 


North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 78 
Quakertown dd Bucks ee 66 
Orangeville ny Columbia ‘ 111 
MeAllisterville “ Juniata ‘ 129 
Paradise 7 Lancaster ‘‘ 79 
Strasburg, o + " 64 
Total of the more advanced pupils, 527 


Pittsburg & Serr re O. As., Allegheny Co. 41 


Ptttsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, 5 
Pittsburgh Soldiers’ Orphans Home, em 
Zelienople Farm School. Butler ~~ oe 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home, Lancaster Co., 39 
Loysville School, Perry “« 86 


Northern Home, 
Bridesburg Orphan School, 
Germantown ‘ 

St. Vineents O. p Tena 
St. Vincents Home, 

St. Johns O. Assylum, 
York Orphan Asylum, 


Philadelphia, pe 


“e 
a 
ce 


Lad 


+ 
7 

2 

11 

York Co., 6 


Total of the more juvenile pupils, 365 


Total of all ages, 893 


TRANSACTIONS IN JULY: 

Comparatively few Orphans were ordered for admission 
during the month. The near approach of vacation in the 
schools for the more advanced pupils, rendered it inexpedi- 
ent to send others to school, for the short time to intervene 
before the beginning of the holidays; and the continued 
want of schools, in several parts of the State, rendered it 
impossible to dispose of the cases from those portions. 

The chief business of the month has consisted of attempts 
to secure more schools, so as to accommodate the whole 
State ; and of arrangements to modify and methodize the 
schools already in operation. In both, reasonable progress 
has been made. It is expected, that, during the month of 
September, several new schools will be opened, so that all 
cases of application can thenceforth be disposed of as soon 
as perfected The improvements taking place in the schools 
already in operation, also, are such as promise, that, by the 
spring of 1866,they will be in full and satisfactory opera- 
tion, not only in relation to intellectual instruction, but in 
their industrial and other departments. 

The clothing, also, of the pupils occupied much time and 
attention in July. All the more advanced schools but one 














—that at Orangeville, which could not be reached in time— 
were supplied with their uniform or dress suits, so as to en- 
able the pupils to visit their homes in decent garb. And 
this has been effected on terms which, compared with the 
prices asked in the larger cities, are much more reasonable 
than was expected. 

In the meantime, applications are coming in at the rate 
of about 100 to 150 a month ; and there are now over 200 
undisposed of cases on hand. These will be disposed of as 
above. 

Very many of the applications are defective in the state. 
ment of destitution. The mere assertion, though sworn to, 
that the orphan is ‘‘ dependent on the mother for support’’ 
will not do; for the mother may be in affluent cireumstan- 
ces and the children entitled to a competency at her death- 
The mother, if the father be dead, is always liable for the 
support of the child; and it cannot be said to be destitute 
if she has means. If the mother, as well as the child, is 
without means, such fact should be stated; as thus—‘‘de- 
pendent on the labor of the mother,’’ or ‘‘on the mother, 
who is without means to afford him sufficient maintenance 
and education,” &c. 

The attention of School Boards and County Committees 
is invited to this point. This trust must be guarded from 
imposition ; and now, that these schools are becoming de- 
sirable places of instruction and attracting attention, there 
may be attempts to overburthen the benevolence of the 
State. 


A DAY WITH THE ORPHANS: 


Five o’clock in the morning of the 27th of July found 
us, with a companion who had charge of the boys’ uni- 
forms, at the quiet county-town of Mifflin, in Juniata.— 
An hour made the necessary arrangements, and by six 
we were on the road, with boxes packed,in an open 
spring wagon, behind an active pair of horses ; and at 
half-past seven pulled up at the school by the rural ham- 
let of McAllisterville, with Col. Mc¥Farland,—the yet 
crutched veteran of Gettysburg and other battles, at the 
door. The glad faces of seventy boys, too, attested that 
the visit was as welcome as it was well timed,—for they 
were just about to start ‘‘ for mother and home,” and only 
awaited the ‘‘ new clothes.” 

The ride had been delightful. It ran eight miles across 
one of the finest valleys or series of valleys in the State. 
Shade mountain on the north, broken in outline by numer- 
ous gaps and indentations, with the more regular line of 
the Tuscarora on the south, bounded the horizon in oppo- 
site directions, but within no narrow limits. The interior 
space, being the whole breadth of the country, was not less 
than twenty miles, including the blue Juniata along the 
foot of Tuscarors, and ‘he space, to the north, watered 
by Lost Creek and its branches, and varied by that rolling 
character of suriace which adds to the apparent distance 
and gives to every turn of the road anew feature. In this 
beautiful valley and at the early invigorating hour at 
which it had been rapidly traversed, the scenery of Juni- 
ata seemed more attractive than ever. 

Give us, after all, our own Pennsylvania landscapes,— 
with their mountains and hills, their rapid rivers, their 
dashing brooks, their clear glancing springs and here 
and there a lakelet ;—their tree and vine-clustered home- 
steads, their rich fields, their scattered shade trees and 
their ever-recurring pieces of wood land,—in preference 
to all the broad prairies and sea-like lakes and almost in- 
terminab’e rivers of the mighty west. We do like to 
quench our thirst at the clear sparkling brook by the way- 
side, with enough of motion in it to keep its life from stag- 
nation. We do like now and then to get off the dead level 
of the tramp, tramp, tramp,—be it walk, or trot, or gallop 
—over the prairie, and to try other muscles of the body, 
whether of man or horse, in mounting and other sensa- 
tions in the enjoyment of the fill top. In a word, we 
like variety; aud though the fertility of the west may be 
exhaustiess and its productions almost spontaneous, we 
prefer the compelied but kindly response which the 
mother earth of our own State makes to the stalwart de- 
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mands of her sons. There is not only manly exercise, 
but pleasant variety in them. We may be unlike others 
in this; still we question whether we could long continue 
to take pleasure in the absolute ownership even of a 
dollar-mill, were some money King to present us with 
one, that should drop into the hand its golden grist, at the 
fixed rate of one per second—neither more nor less, and 


all alike—bright, round and yellow; but still all alike | 


and always the same. 

But, to come back from the * Yellow-boys’’ to Orphan 
boys ;—there they we1e,—clean washed, doots blacked, 
hair comed and smiling, like other boys waiting for 
their new suits. Outof nearly one hundred sets, it was 
the task, and no light one, of Mr. Royer to rig sixty-eight 
applicants in four hours. But at last the work was done, 
with only two or three misfits; and these of that encour- 
aging kind which time will surely remedy by growing up 
the wearer to the size of the garment,—provided only that | 
the garment shall last the process of adaptation. 

The boys were brought tothe dressing room in squads— 
awkward at entrance but neat, erect and shining at exit ; 
and it was pleasant to listen to the hearty hurrahs with 
which the newly attired and transformed were receivod 
upon their first appearance on the play ground. Of course 
this became less and less loud, as party after party issued 
forth ; till, at last, the noise settled down into a curious 
hum of congratulation and pleasure. To be sure, there 
at length began to be heard some criticisms on fits :—col- 
lars were too wide, pants too long, sleeves too short; and 
the poor tailor came in for some complaints, which, if jus- 
tice were done, dame nature should have borne, for not 
making all her specimens of boyhood on the fine models 
which the cesthetic artist had taken as his guide. But, 
on the whole, the very large majority were pleased and 
the rest became acquiescent. 

Then came the dinner, which of course, being for an 
extra occasion, was a feast,—with its puddings and pies. 
But, judsing by the best test,—the ruddy looks and the 
satisfled appearance of the children,—the every day fare 
must be, as itis known to be, abundant, wholesome and 
sufficient. After dinner occurred the company parade of 
the boys in their new uniforms—with their Captain, Lieu- 
tenants, Sergeants and Corporals, ever so grand; really 
doing credit to their drill-officer, and adding, as the teach- 


ers concur in saying, a most efficient means to the discip- | 


line of the school. 


While all this wasin progress amongst the boys, the 
girls, whose neat and tastefully made muslin de la:ne 
dresses and straw hats had all been in readiness the day 
before, were on the green of the school, enjoying the oc- 
casion and awaiting events. On inspection, their costume 
was found to be plain and neat, though tas‘eful, and, what 
is better, satisfactory to the wearers. 

Next came the brief address, the burthen of which, 
however moralized and sentimentalized in phrase, neces- 
arily amounted to the old caution:—be good children and 
take care of yourclothes; for such ever has been and such | 
always will be the ‘* course of human events’’ under 
similar circumstances. 


Arrangements had been made, or thought to be made, | 
by the kind neighbors, to convey all the pupils of the | 
school to Mifflin, where they were to take the cars for | 


their homes and also to enjoy a reception by the kind 
citizens of the place. Before the half were seated, how- 
ever, in the carriages, wagons, &c.,it appeared as if there 
would be alack of conveyances forali. So, self and com- 
panion threw traveling sacks and cloth coats into one of 
the carriages and took it afoot. 

This eight miles walk, relieved by rests in the shade, 
excursions over the fences after blackberries and an occa- 
sional drink of thick-milk at a farm house, was, at first 


most pleasant; then it settled down into ‘‘ fine wholesome | 


exercise ;’? next the miles in these parts became astonish- 
ingly long; and finally it was quite sufficiently fatiguing 
to render a good wash and acup of coffee at host Snyder's 
hotel very refreshing. 


During this walk, some of the occurrences we'e sugges- , 
Going in the same di- | 


tively though sadly interesting. 
rection with ourselves and generally passing us, were the 
carriages loaded with the orphans to an extent that would 
have been instructive even to acity street car conductor 
in the art of close packing. Everand anon a group of boys, 
getting along by the old mode of “‘ride and tie” or turn 
about, would be waiting in the shade for the next wagon, or 
another be seen hurrying along to the appointed station ; 





but all lively and bent on getting to the end of the jour- 

ney. Passing in the other direction were groups of horse- 
| men or persons in carriages, with led horses. These 
Jatter were found to be purchases at a sale in the ne gh- 
borhood that day, of discharged government horses. Here 
were two results of the war and signs of its close. The 
dead warriors orphans returning, in the care of a grate- 
| ful State, to cheer the widow’s heart, and his war horse 
| going back to the plough. Many a saddle is empty— 
many @ hearth desolate. Let us honor ourselves by doing 
| our duty to the living. 
When rested and again on foot, we found the quiet of 
| Mifflin, disturbed—gone. Allthe resident children, in their 
best dresses, were out to see and welcome the Orphans.— 
Aye, and more too. The adult population partook the 
| feeling of the young. Theiron railing about the Court 

House green was lined with an unbroken row of specta- 
tors. The green itself was covered with children ;—the 
young girls of the place mixed with and entertaining the 
| female Orphans, and the boys admiring the evolutions of 
| the Orphan Company, as, with drum at their head and 
officers at their posts, they marched, filed and wheeled 
about the green, with precision of veterans. 

In the evening came the crowded meeting in one of the 
churches, where little speeches were delivered by little 
orphans, songs and hymns sung by the school, explana- 
tory addresses made by theirauthorities, and addresses of 
warm-hearted welcome responded on the part of the citi- 
zens. After a liberal collection toward a library for the 
school and the benediction, the meeting adjourned,— 
| alike encouraging to the Soldier Orphan cause and credit- 
able to the people of Mifflin. 

It would be omitting the pleasantest feature in this most 
agreeable event, not to add, that these children were 
all hospitably taken to their homes, for the night and 
while in town, by the people of the place, and that had 
their number beea five instead of one hundred, there were 
places and a welcome for all. In fact there was quite a 
contest to get them, and many were disappointed. 

So ended the first public reception of the first school of 
Soldier’s Orphan’, in the State ; and four o’clock the 
following morning found self and companion at home and 
ready for a late nap. 

We should like to give the proceedings of the meeting 
more at length, but have not space. This will, however, 
no doubt, be done by the Rev. Mr. Guss, who originated 
and so well managed the affair, and whose local paper is 
warmly advocating the cause. 





| 


° > ° > 

Original Communications, 
| WHAT IS THOUGHT OF THE JOURNAL. 
| {Amongst the few bright spots in an Editor's 

life, none is more cheering than the good opinion 
| of the competent and judicious. We receive nota 
few encouraging letters, though not in the habit of 
troubling the readers with them. The following, 
| however, are so much to the point as we think, and 
| so gratifying, that we cannot forbear their publica- 
! tion. Names of good and true men could, were it 
| proper to do so, be appended to all.— Ep. | 


In this district there would be no efficient Direc- 
| tors, ifthey did not all receive the Journal. It is 











the propeller of the system here. SECRETARY. 


Crawrorp Co., July, 1865. 





I think the proposed changes in the character of 
the Journal for the next year are judicious. It 
seems to me that there is now no educational want 
more pressing than a combination of all our educa- 
tional interests, in such form as will better define 
the proper field of labor of each, and renderall more 


efficient. Iam sorry that this topic is not a more 
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prominent one in the approaching meeting of the | 


State Association. It will afford me pleasure to 
promote it, as far as in my power. PRoreEssor. 
Bars Co., July, 1865. 


Your suggestion of a cooperation and harmonious 
working together of the different Educational agen- 
cies of the State, is worthy your persistent endeav- 
ors. It has been in a measure attained in other 
States, and why not in Pennsylvania? 

Your annual calendar will prepare the way, and 
may give a new sphere of interest .as well as circu- 
lation, to the Journal. 

The facility with which the Legislature grants 
collegiate rights to all who apply for them, has al- 
ways appeared to mea seriousevil. Diplomas have 
lost their value, both in the estimation of the pos- 
sessors and in that of others. 

Ought County Superintendents, to give Profes- 
stonal Certificates? Would it not be better to 
delegate this authority only to the Faculties of the 
State Normal School? The credit of the Institu- 
tion would then be at stake, should such be bestowed 
undeservingly. Aw Op SupscrisBer. 

OumBeERLAND Co., July, 1865. 


I enclose you $1 for the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Its cautious advance in new things and 
uncompromising hostility to backsliding in all true 
things, pertaining to the workings of our Education- 
al System, should secure for it an extensive circu- 
lation. I do not hereby endorse all its positions ; 
but the liberal permission extended to all todiscuss, 
in its pages, the various topics before the educa- 
cational public, will command the respect of all 
true friends of Education. Co. Surr. 

Jory, 1865. 

pr edna «Pca 
EDUCATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

Me. Eprror: I rejoice that the Journal has re- 
newed the attempt, made some years ago, to unite 
the Academies, Colleges and other literary Institu- 
tions of the State, with the common school,—in that 
which really is their common work,—the elevation 
of the whole as parts of one inseparable system.— 
Your first effort, owing to the distractions of the war 
and other supervening causes, fell through. 
has a better chance of success; for it does not de- 
pend on the result of one or two meetings, and the 
consent or the want of it, of any concerned. But, 
opening the columns of the Journal! to the few, if 
peradventure they be at first only a few, who shall 
favor the project, it gives to them and yourself the 
opportunity, from month to month, of discussing the 
matter and of placing the various relations of our 
institutious,—their character, standing and result, 
before the public,—and thus, by agitation and infor, 
mation, of bringing the matter before the public so 
as to ultimately command atteotion. 





This 


In this way, 





if there be soundness in the proposition and prae- 
ticability in the project—it must eventually succeed. 

And, Mr. Editor, if any‘one will just sit down and 
realize to himself, by imagination, the state of 
things that will exist, when there shall be symmetry 
of parts, harmony of sphere and mutual cooperation 
amongst all our scholastic institutions, he cannot 
but admit the result to be one that will repay any 
degree of labor and sacrifice requisite to attain it, 
Nay, sir, he will then perceive, that the time pre- 
viously spent in attempting to regulate these institu- 
tions in their separate and apparently diverging 
orbits, has been, comparatively, wasted; and that 
fulness of result from their various action can only 
flow from thoroughness of co-operation. 

When the Common School shall be properly 
graded, and each,—even the now despised Primary,— 
be in charge of an accomplished teacher ; when the 
High Common School and the Accademy or Semi- 
nary shall admit no pupils but such as shall have 
been well prepared for their Academical course 
of studies; when these shall thus be employed 
and capable of sending forth students well fitted 
for the proper course of the College or higher 
literary or scientific Institution; and when the Col- 
lege or Scientific Institution shall only admit stu- 
dents who are proficient in the branches proper to 
form the foundation for their own professional or sci- 
entific course ;—when this shall be effected, and not 
till then, we shall, indeed, have an educational sys- 
tem, worthy of our common school system upon 
which it must rest, and equal to all the demands of 
our noble State. 


Whether or not, Mr. Editor, this shall be effected 
in your time or mine, is not the question for us to 
consider. What we have to do, isto exert ourselves 
to the utmost in our day and generation for its 
accomplishment, leaving it to the good God to ef- 
fect it in hisown good time. Our duty, now, is to 
prepare for and facilitate its advent. 

Your plan toward this desirable end, seems to me 
to be well considered, but simple andglirect. Even 
the publication of the monthly Calendar of our 
scholastic Institutions, small matter as it seems, is 
an important step and a measure long needed.— 
Heretofore, when a parent or a young person re- 
quired information as to the location, character, and 
terms of these institutions, there was no reliable 
list within reach, to afford the necessary information. 
Now the Calendar, when full, as 1 am certain it soon 
will be, is just the thing for such cases. 

So, the Communications in relation to our dif- 
ferent literary institutions, and their objects and 
courses and modes of instruction with their rela- 
tion to each other, will meet another demand for 
information. It will, also, stir up their slumbering 
energies and excite them to renewed activity ia the 
landable effort for excellence. 
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With all my heart, therefore, I approve your pro- 
ject and wish you good speed in this enterprise; 
and it will afford me pleasure, from time to time, to 
help along the work, if my help be of any avail. 

ALUMNUS. 

Wasuinearon Co., July, 1865. ’ 
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SPELLING MATCHES AND DISTRICT INSTITUTES. 


Mr. Epiror: My remarks upon these topics have, 
as I wished and expected, brought replies, which it is 
but civil to notice at such length as their force de- 
serves. Mr. Barnes,a worthy citizen, and I have no 
doubt, good schoolman of Susquehanna county, 
takes exception to my views in relation to Teach- 
ers Spelling Matches; but, as he entirely misunder- 
stands the question, and, as nearly all his arguments 
are sound in favor of the question which he himself 
has raised, I need not occupy your spacewith much 
remark on his article. 

I did not denounce all spelling matches. 
gave some of the reasons against “ Teachers” spell- 
ing matches. On the contrary I see, for the present 
at least, no valid reason, either in expediency or 
principle, against pupils’ spelling matches, except 
perhaps, in so far as they are competitions for 
prizes. Here perhaps he andI would differ; for I 
am opposed to all prizes in school affairs. 


Mr. Barnes is evidently from that part of the | 
State where a young miss or lad is thought fit to, 
teach school, as soon as either shall have passed | 
through some Academy and encountered the usual | 
Now, we all 
know that such persons are generally very deficient | 
in the rudiments of spelling and arithmetic, while | 


course of studies in such institutions. 


they may have some knowledge of what are called 
the higher branches. Where such persons are ac- 


cepted as fit Teachers, 1 have nothing to say; and | 


1 do confess that my remarks against Teachers’ 
spelling matches do not, by any means, apply to 
them. 
shall be resorted to, to supply their deficiencies; so 


that they may at least spell the words in the copies | 


they set, right, and thus not “write themselves 
down ~ —” very poor scholarsand no teachers on the 
records of the school. 


The spelling matches I objected to and sti!l op- | 


pose, are those by *“ Teachers,” in such counties as 
Chester, where the teachers do claim and actually 
have very considerable professional standing, and 
where strong efforts are urged and made to elevate 
that standing. 

in my opinion, these matches do not elevate but 
degrade the profession, as I before intimated. And 
i now add and would point, out, had I the space, 


not only that this is a wrong mode of effecting the 


intended object, in relation to the object itself, 
but that there is a right and effective mode within 
the reach of County Superintendents and Teachers, 
by which correct spelling, based on principle and 


I only | 


Nay | am willing that any availab'e means | 


| the nature of the language, may be promoted, and, if 
| this mode be officially adopted and regularly perse- 
| vered in, ultimately effected. 

| So much for Mr. Barnes, whom I regard as very 
| good authority on sehool boys’ and school girls’ 
| spelling matches; but who has missed the question 
| of teachers spelling matches altogether. 

And now for County Superintendent Reed, on 

District Institutes. 

I did hope, Mr. Editor, that this respectable gen- 
tleman would have found some newer and more 
convincing argument than the sufferings of the 
| ladies in getting to the Institutes,—soiled skirts, wet 
| feet, long journeys and bad weather. All this has 
| been described before in almost as moving terms as 
| his; and if there is anything convincing in it, it was 
‘fully known to be the main argument of the oppo- 
| nents of the Institute, by every one who has examin- 


| ed the question. 
But, for my part, I cannot yet see, after all the 


| repetion of this cry that has echoed over the State, 
‘that the unsuitableness of a calling to the sex’ or 
condition of any class of persons, at all affects the 
suitableness of that calling to the wants of soeiety, 
or militates against the proper means of improving 


| that calling. 
Well conducted District Institutes are admitted, 


without a dissenting voice, to be amongst the best 
means of improving the Teachers of the district.— 
But it is queer logic which condemns the Institute, 
because they who most need its benefits find it 
inconvenient to partake thereof, while they are 
clamorous to enjoy the advantages of the profession 
which they thus cripple in one of its most important 


departments. 
Let us have some more novel and original, if we can- 


not have any more sound arguments against the In- 
| stitutes, than this inconvenience of female members. 

Mr. Reed is full of the old sophisms of the old 
logic. He not only tries the argument from incon- 
venience, but the weaker personal one. In the 
former he is, as has been remarked, not at all origi- 
nal, Inthe latter he is not happy. He alludes to 
the success of the Institutes in the larger towns and 
the facility with which they are established and the 
profit with which theyare kept up there. He never 
was more mistaken in his life. For, I venture the 
| assertion, that take any 1000 teachers of the large 
cities and towns, and a similar number in the rural 
districts, and there will be found more district In- 
stitutes, better district Institutes, and more cordial 
feeling in favor of District Institutes, in the latter 


than in the former. 
Why, Mr. Editor, you know that if you want to 


find the real stubborn unprogressive “learned out” 
| teachers—those who know all and more about the 
| profession than is necessary for man or woman to 
| know,—if you want to meet the great aristocracy of 
| the platform, whd have, by some unexplained pro- 


| 
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cess, obtained perfection in the theory and practice 
without study or Institute, you must go into the 
large towns. And you know also that there you 
meet that thorough contempt for the Institute—be 
it county or district—which is as rediculous as itis 
injurious. 

While, on the other hand, the only effective, vol- 
untary, working Institutes we have, are, in nine 
cases out of ten, in the rural districts. 

The truth of the matter is, Mr. Editor, that the 
great benefit expected from the District Institutes 
was in the very class of districts the gentleman al- 
ludes to, and that that benefit was to be effected by 
and will be lost with the compulsory Institute law. 

If it be necessary for me to don petticoats, like 
the redoubtable chief of the Confederacy, in order 
to find rebels against the Institute law and to rea- 
lize the sufferings of my friends in Lycoming, the 
Superintendent of that county need only, in his or- 
dinary dress, ask his brother officers, when next he 
meets them, whether I am or am not right, as to the 
voluntary !! Institutes of the larger towns. 

But I have, I suppose exceeded my space; so I 
will only point out that Mr. Reed says, in one part of 
his article, that Institutes have partially “ gone un- 
der,” and yet in another, intimates that when left 
to the discretion of directors and teachers, we may 
look for their continued and useful action. I shall 


wait therefore for his official report on this point | 


next year, and if the latter of these his not very con- 
sistent opinions, be verified by his reported re- 
sults, it will very considerably affect mine on this 
point; and I will then confess the change. 


ORTHOGRAPH. 
Lancaster Co., July, 1865. 
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ESSAYS ON ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 
With Special Reference to English Grammar. 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 


. NO. 9. 


[Copyright Secured. 
ConstITUENTS OF THE First CLass. 

If we recollect aright, we made in our last essay 
a division of sentential constituents into three 
classes, the first of which we called components.— 
We used this name, not because it is entirely ap- 
propriate, but because it is one of the best that our 
language in its comparative barrenness of philo- 
logical technicals, affords. We now propose to ex- 
amine these components, and ascertain their gram- 
matical properties. 

Components, as we have seen, can be divided into 
three kinds,-clause components, phrase components, 
and expletive components, or, as they are termed 
for the sake of brevity, clauses, phrases, and exple- 
teves. 

To components belong rank, adaption, state, and 
poseeon. 


Rank is the relative grade which a component 
has in the sense and construction of a sentence. For 
example, the sentence, “If we do not exercise our 
faculties, they will become impaired,”—contains two 
clauses differing in rank. The first in order depends 
or the second, both in sense and construction :— 
“ If we do not exercise our faculties,” depends on, 
“ they will become tmpazred,” and is therefore subor- 
dinate to it in rank. As there are but two clauses 
in the sentence, “they will become tmpazred,” must 
occupy the principal grade. Hence we have two 
kinds of rank, principal and subordinate. he prin- 
cipal rank is the highest grade in the sense and con- 
struction of a sentence. Subordinate rank is any 
grade below the principal. Clauses are found in 
both ranks, although, but one clause in any sentence 
can occupy the principal. Phrases and expletives 
are always of the subordinate rank in sentences.— 
For the sake of brevity, components of the principal 
rank are called principal components, and those of 
the subordinate rank, subordinate components 
principals and subordinates. 


; OF, 


Adaption, or adaptation, is the relation of a 
subordinate component to one or more superiors.* 
There are two adaptions, the s¢ngular and the 
plural. A component relating to one superior is of 
the singular adaption ; as, “ The troops fought the 
enemy with great bravery.” ‘James studies with 
great diligence.” A component relating to more 
than one superior is of the plural adaption; as, 








“The troops fought the enemy with great bravery ; 
_ hence they gained a great victory.” “ James studies 
| with great diligence ; therefore he learns very fast.” 
| The clauses in italics are evidently of the plural re- 

| lation, or adaption; for they each depend on two 
| superiors. The troops gained a great victory, not 
| merely because they fought the enemy. but because 
| they fought the enemy with great bravery; and 
James learns very fast, not merely because he studies, 
but because he studies with great diligence. 

State is the continuity, or the want of continuity, 
produced by the position of the words, or other ele- 
| ments, of components. ‘There are two classes, the 
unbroken and the broken. The unbroken state is 
the continuity produced by the regular succession 
of all the words, or other elements, of a component; 
as, “I have a beautiful rose in my hand.” The 
broken state is the want of continuity, produced by 
the position of one component within another; as, 
“ J have in my hand a beaut7ful rose.” Here the 
clause, J have a beautiful rose, is broken into two 
parts by the intervention of the phrase,7n my hand. 

Position is the place which a component occupies 
with respect to its superior or superiors. 


| 


There are 





*A superior is any constituent on which another con- 
stituent denends. In the example just given, the clause, 


they will become impaired, is the superior of the clause, 
‘* If we do not exercise our faculties.”’ 


The latter is the 





snfertor of the former. 
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three positions, the junctive, the disjunctive, and | dence, mode, and notation. They also have strue- 


the dual. 
ponent which is next to its superior or superiors ; 
as, “Philip went ¢nfo the house with his brother.” 
“ Into the house” is next to its superior,—“ Philip 
went.” 


“eth his brother” is away from its superior, “ Philip 
went.” The dual position is that of a component 
which is next to one of its superiors and away from 
the other or others ; as, “ James studies with great 
diligence; therefore he learns very fast.” 
clause, “ therefore he learns very fast,” is next to its 


superior, “ with great diligence,” but away from its | 


other superior, “ James studies.” 
The foregoing are not al] the grammatical pro- 


The junctive position is that of a com- | ture. 


The disjunctive position is that of a com- | 
ponent which is away from its superior or superiors ; | 
as, ‘‘ Philip went into the house with his brother,” | 


This is the character which they derive from 
the relative coherence of their parts. The strue- 
| ture of a sentence is either compact or Joose. When 
| the components, or other constituents, cohere so 
strongly, that they cannot be separated to form 
more than one sentence, the structure is called com- 
pact; as, “He went into the house.” ‘“ When he 
| went into the house, he found no one there.” Neither 
| of these examples can be so divided that the parts 
| will form ‘nore than one sentence. When the com- 


| ponents cohere so slightly that they can be separat- 


The | 


perties pertaining to sentential constituents of the 


first class; but they are all that are necessary to be 
known for the purposes of Syntax. ‘The division of 
sentences into components is of great importance, 
not only as a basis for certain rules of Syntax, but 
as a foundation for the rules of punetuation. In the 


popular theory of English Grammar, the rules for | 


punctuation amount to forty or fifty, including ex- | 


ceptions, and, after all, do not cover the whole 
ground. By forming such rules in reference to com- 
ponents, a dozen may be made to comprise every 
case in which the punctuation does not depend on 
the mere taste of the writer. 

PARSING. 


Before we proceed to constituents of the second 
class, we will here make a few observations on Pars- 


ically the philological properties of language. 
properly divided into three kinds, Lexicological, 
Grammatical, and Rhetorical parsing. Grammatical 
parsing is sub divided into four varieties, of which 
the first two are sentence parsing and component 
parsing. Sentence parsing has reference to those 
grammatical modifications, in which sentences difler 
from one another, and component parsing has refer- 
ence to those in which components differ. Parsing 
is to be distinguished from analysis, as a part is dis- 
tinguished from the whole. 
includes the whole subject of grammatical classes 


In Grammar, analysis 


and properties, while parsing is that branch of 
analysis, which comprises the process of giving these 
properties with brevity and method. 

In looking over our articles already published, we 
notice several intentional or accidental omissions. 
two or three of which, we find, must be supplied 
before the reader can fully comprehend our scheme 
of sentence parsing. 

1. We have alread ymentioned that sentences are 
classed as simple aud compound, and have indepen- 


ed to form two or more sentences, the structure is 
called loose; as, “‘ Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good.” “ The Lord is my shepherd: I shall 
not want.” Each of these sentences can be divided 
into two others. 


2. We have enumerated six modes belonging to 
English sentences. For all practical purposes, how- 
ever, this number can be reduced to three, by put- 
ting the Interrogative mode with the Indicative; 
and the Optative and the Precative with the Im- 
perative. ‘The verbs in the Indicative and the In- 
terrogative, have the same inflections. So have 
those in the Imperative, the Precative, and the 
Optative. Hence, there is no necessity for more 
than three modes in name, especially as the six dis- 
tinctions, or charactcristics, can be readily explain- 
ed under three heads. 

THROOPSVILLE, N. Y. 





Selections trom the Dewspapers, 
tng, and in our next essay, give some specimens of | erm = : eS 


the process as applied to sentences and components. | 
Parsing is the process of giving briefly and method- | 


It is | 


STUMBLING BLOCKS. 


There are still many people who are indifferent to 
the claims of education, and some who even oppose 
it. Why is this so? 

Men often neglect their best interests from motives 
of avarice, appetite, and other selfish and short-sight- 
ed considerations ; but quite a diferent cause of 
apathy in reference to this subject will be consider- 
ed and | searcely know with what words to desig- 
nate this cause. Dr. Johnson, the great English 
lexicographer, so remarkable for the extent of his 
knowledge, for bis literary culture, and for his con- 
versational powers, sometimes announced his dictum, 
in a manner which was characterized more by deci- 


| sion and blunt force, than by elegance and suavity. 


| happy. 


For instance, it is said that being, “One evening, in 
company, he was descanting on the misery of human 
life, and maintaining that no one, in whatever situa- 
tion, could be happy in this world; when an old 
maiden lady, remarkable for her cheerfulness and 
resignation, observed: | must be allowed, sir, to 
differ from you, for, thank-tleaven, I am extremely 
Madam ’tis impossible,’ cried Johnson 


| sternly, ‘for you are old, ugly, sickly and poor.” — 
| This is what some people call ‘‘ speaking their mind 


| right out.” 


No doubt Dr. Johnson, when in such a 
mood, would have expressed his idea of the canse 


| of the indifference to education which I have in mind, 


by the words inexcusableiynorance. But Dr. John- 


| $on was a great leader of public opinion and could 
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speak out his thoughts and be listened to with de- 
ference. It becomes an obscure and insignificant 
scribbler to offer his crude opinion iess forcibly ; so 
let the matter be bolstered up in this shape: a prom- 
inent cause of a want of interest in education are 
vague and confused ideas on the subjeet. Some 
people say : “ Education is a good thing ;” but they 
do not try to promote the welfare of that good thing 
by lending their assistance in the great work of ele- 
vatiog and improving our common schools, and thus 
their faith in the great thing is shown to be a dead 
faith. Others believe that schools “will do” as 
places where their cildren can learn “to read, write, 








LYCEUMS AND DEBATING SOCIETIES. 

A young friend desires to have our opinion of 
“Debating Societies.” As it is a theme in which 
we feel some interest, instead of replying to him in 
our “ correspondent” column, we make it the subject 
of an “editorial.” 

Ideas are spontaneous ; but the ability to express 
them fluently in verbal argument rarely, if ever, 
“comes by nature.” It is the result of practice. A 
well conducted debating society is the best possible 
school for acquiring this accomplishment. By a 
well conducted debating society, we mean one in 
which parliamentary rules are strictly enforced, and 


and cipher,” and have their brains filled with alot no questions that are not worth the attention of in- 


of modern tom-foolery, all of which combined “make | telligent beings anxious to gain information and 


awful high taxes.” ‘These two classes of people are 
undoubtedly afflicted with vague and confused ideas 


| 


arrive at truth, are discussed. They have a good 
association at Millville—one that has done incalcu- 


on the subject of education, although there are, no lable good. We have a pretty good one in this 


doubt, many thrifty and really excellent 
among them. Let us look at two stumbling 
in their way. 

lst. They mistake knowledge—the bald facts of 
arithmetic, grammar and other sciences, for educa- 
tion. According to this idea, the mind represents 
a store-box; into it, knowledge can be stuffed and 
jammed until it is full The fortunate recipient is 
then supposed to be absolutely “‘ ausgelernt ;” no 
use to go to school any longer, such a course would 
only crack the already filled brains. They forget— 
no not forget, for they have never known—that edu- 
cation means not only the storing of the mind with 
knowledge, thus dispelling ignorance, but also the 
developing of the capability of seeing and apprecia- 
ting the wisdom, power and goodness of God, as dis- 
played above, around and within us, thus opening 
up new fields of thought; also training in correct 
habits, imbuing with lofty principles, cultivating the 
manners, refining the taste, imparting skill and ef- 
ficiency ; in short education is the hand-maid of 
Christianity in raising up man from ignorance, weak- 
ness, and wickedness, to live a life worthy of a being 
created in the image of God, with powers and capa- 
bilities but little inferior to those of angels. 

2nd. They mistake routine for education. A young 
man spends a stated time in going over a fixed course 
at a high school, an academy, or a college; some 
mysterious, magical, educating influence is supposed 
to be in the name, the place, the apparatus and the 
professor ; and so at the end of the prescribed time, 
the young man is expected to be turned out of the 
mill, his education finished, and, like a certain grad- 
uated boarding school miss, he may at once set about 
burning his books. Chance throws a lazy and worth- 
less scamp of a student in their way, so they very 
sagely argue themselves into the belief that all stu- 
dents are lazy and worthless. Of course, if such 
folks had never seen any sheep and were to see a 
black one they would conclude that because one 
sheep is black therefore all sheep are black. And 
you couldn’t persuade them to believe otherwise, no 
not them, for didn’t they see the sheep, and wasn’t 
it black, and if one sheep is black, doesn’t it neces- 
sarily follow that every sheep is black? They do 
not know, because they have never experienced, how 
long, and rugged, and up-hill is the way that leads 
to edacation, how slowly and carefully it must be 
travelled, how many hours, and days, and months, 
and years of persistent, toilsome, self-denying, heroic 
effort are necessary, but that all along the way are 
choice flowers te be culled, jewels in sparkling rills 
and fountains of inspiring nectar which inspire cour- 
age, hope and happiness. J.K.H 

Lewistown Gazette. 


locks 


ree | place during the winter. 





There should be one in 
every district in the county. 

Many of our ablest orators have received their 
elementary training in these associations. They 
have been the preparatory schools of most of our em- 
inent congress men and statesmen. We, therefore, 
earnestly advise young men, and especially those 
who desire to figure in public life, to organize under 
the regulations adopted by legislative bodies for the 
purpose of debate. Every young man ought to be 
capable of taking an active’part in public affairs.— 
He is an integral part of the sovereign authority, 
anu it his bwseness, so far as in him lies, to see that 
its prerogatives are wisely and justly exercised. The 
opinions that he entertains on law and national 
questions he should be prepared to explain temper- 
ately and clearly. He should also be ready and 
willing to listen patiently to arguments, and to yield 
to them, when he feels that he has the worst of the 
controversy, and that his antagonist is right. 

This ability to argue, this readiness to listen, 
this willingness to give way when convinced, are at 
once the graces and the merits of debates, and they 
generally characterise the graduate of debating 
societies, in which the elicitation of truth has been 
the grand object. By all means encourage and pa- 
tronize Lyceums and Debating Societies.— Colum- 


| bia County Republican. 


oo 


INTELLIGENCE THE SUPPORT OF FREE GOVERN- 


We are glad to observe, as one of the consequents 
of the war, and of the emancipation which was one 
of its measures, that the question of the proper 
qualifications of enfranchisement is receiving at- 
tention throughout the country: The high privi- 
leges connected with citizenship should be diffused 
as widely as is consistent with the benefit of indi- 
viduals and the safety of society. But both these 
considerations require some attention to the subject 
of qualification for using those privileges. That 
many enjoy the privilege of the ballot, who lack 
these qualifications, can hardly be doubted. The 
commendable liberality of our provisions has been 
perverted and abused, to some extent. But the 
questions whether this abuse can be corrected by 
restrictions, or whether it would be obviated by 
further extensions, are of such doubtful decision, 
that persons may be excusable for holding them for 
atime in suspense. These we do not discuss in the 
present article. A more general but not less im- 
portant subject is before us. The connection of in- 


telligence with virtue, in the people, is the means 
of their own benefit, and is the strongest support of 
free constitutional government. 
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Whatever may be the _— opinions and 
theories, in countries ruled by despotic or aristo- 
cratic sway, it is an axiom among us, That popular 
intelligence is not only conducive to the highest 
happiness of society, but is even essential to it. We 
have another sentiment which, though often denied 
and scouted abroad, is also an axiom with us, viz: 
‘That popular freedom is essential to the highest 
happiness of society. Underlying these, and sup- 
porting them, is a third sentiment, not controverted 
anywhere, though often neglected; which is, That 
popular virtue is essential to the highest —— 
of society. These, together, form a three-fold cord, 
not easily broken, that bind society together under 
good civil governmeat. Diffused among a people, 
they qualify them for forming good government, and 
for maintaining it. But freedom, without intelli- 
gence and virtue, could not long subsist. The history 
of its wild life and ignominious death*would be 
summed up in a few brief and melancholy sentences, 
depicting its frantic acts of violence and misrule, its 
intolerable crimes against person and property, its 
revelings in anarchy, and its extinction in iron des- 
potism. 

This renders education a necessity in our country. 
And the correctness of these principles is proved 
by the fact, that where the facilities for education 
have been enjoyed in the highest degree, these two 
results have followed: The social condition of the 
people has been the happiest, and the fidelity of the 

eople to the government has been most firm. “Ihe 
fate disturbance of our country’s peace, by a formi- 
dable insurrection, does not offer an exception to 
these views. It rather affords a strong confirmation 
of their correctness; for this insurrection had its 
inception and support in that section and from 





those classes in our country, in which the privileges | 


of education had been most scantily enjoyed, and it 
was suppressed by men who had been taught in 
school houses, and familiar with correct political 
and moral principles from their childhood. 

It is not merely the amount of scholastic instruc- 
tion, communicated in the usual processes of edu- 
cation, that qualifies men for enjoying and benefit- 
ing society. 
cive to this end. The elevating social influences, 
the subordination to rightful authority, the self- 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


The processes themselves are condu- | 


goverument, the habitual control of moral princi- | 
titions, which form separate rooms for recitations, 


ples, insensibly, yet surely, operate to the promo- 


tion of the character of intelligent, orderly, virtuous | 


citizens. This is finely illustrated by those elemen- 
tary and valuable schools, in which no secular 
science is introduced, in which politics is never 
named, in which the history or constitution, of our 
country form no part of the instruction, but which 
embraces, as themes of thought and tuition, only 
moral and religious subjects. Here we find the 
character and tone of mind formed, which, perpetu- 
ated, will make men and women of the sort that free 
government requires. Principles of right are incul- 
cated, and habits of integrity are formed, which will 
sway their benign influence over the whole life.— 
Respect for the rights of others will accompany the 
consciousness of privileges, and while the principles 
imbibed will afford happiness, they will also supply 
impulses for the good of society. 

listory will fully sustain the principles we have 
advanced. They are illustrated by the contrasts in 
free and despotic governments, in a higher and 
lower scale of civilization, in popular elevation and 
debasement. We could cite the proofs by specific 
reference to different countries, but we forbear.— 
Pitttburgh Commercial. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The school systems of the leading cities of the 
country differ widely in their organization and in the 
scope and methods of their instruction. A clear 
presentation of these differences and their attendant 
results would make the experience of each city of 
practical advantage to all. With a view of contrib- 
uting something in this direction, we propose to 
write the results of a few observations made recently 
in the schools of several cities, only regretting that 
our time was too limited, and our notes are too 
meager to enter fully into details. We commence 
with th schools of the far-famed and beautiful “ City 
of Brotherly Love.” 

The public schools of Philadelpbia are under the 
general control of a Board of Controllers, consist- 
ing of twenty-six members, one from each ward or 
sub-district. The schools of each sub-district are 
under the special direction and management of 
school directors elected by the people, who employ 
teachers, etc. Each board of directors elect one of 
their number to serve as a member of the Board of 
Controllers—the duties and authority of each of 
these bodies being similar to those of local directors 
and boards of education in the townships of Ohio. 
The Board of Controllers appoint committees to 
take the special direction of the two high schools.— 
No superintendent is employed. 

The schools are divided into four general grades 
or departments—high, grammar, secondary and pri- 
mary. The sexes are separated, as a general rule, 
making two high schools in the city and two schools 
of each lower grade in the several sub-districts.— 
Each of the high schools has a male principal, and 
each boys’ grammar school « male principal, and 
each girls’ grammar school a female principal. The 
secondary and primary departments are under female 
principals. 

In the grammar and secondary scheols which we 
visited, the pupils were seated in one large room, in 
which two recitations were heard at the same time. 
Classes also passed into adjoining recitation rooms 
to recite. ‘lhe principal thus has the direct control 
of a large number of pupils, and is also expected 
to conduct as many recitations daily as either of his 
assistants. ‘The advantages of this arrangement are 
not apparent. In the Girls’ High and Normal School, 
the school-room is sub-divided by sliding glass par- 


and enable the principal to see what is going on in 
the different classes. 
In the Girls’ High and Normal School, we wit- 


| nessed avery entertaining exercise, which consisted 


i 
| 
| 
| 





of a fine entertainment given to the pupils by an elo- 
cutionist. A few pieces were read or recited in a 
style worthy of a Murdoch, and a few exquisite solos, 
by a lady singer, were interspersed. The school also 
sung a piece or two. We heard no regular recita- 
tions, and had but little opportunity to ascertain the 
true character of the normal feature of the school. 
The answers given to our inquiries impressed us 
quite unfavorably. Nothing seems to be done in 
the direction of primary instruction, and we failed 
to learn that anything thorough and systematic in 
normal training isattempted. We were pleased with 
the appearance of the school, and do not doubt that 
it is a thorough High School. 

The girls’ grammar school which we visited is the 
best in the city, as measured by the prescribed test— 
the number and standing of the pupils advanced 
semi-annually to the High School. ‘The questions 
used are prepared by the high school principals, who 
thus virtually determine the course of study and in- 
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struction in the lower schools. As the standing of 
each grammar school is measured by the results of 
their examinations, each pu strives to prepare 
as many pupils as possible for the ordeal, and so 
omits in his instruction everything which will not 
bear upon the percent. table. The teacher does not 
stop to inquire into the real value of his methods, 
of the knowledge imparted, or the discipline se- 
cured. The lady in charge of the school visited, 
frankly confessed that she was preparing her “ wares 
for the market ;’ whatever results the examinations 
for the high school demanded she must secure, as 
these constituted the entire measure of her success. 
We learned that the instruction of the grammar 
schools is not only narrowed to the limits of these 
examination tests, but that the highest classes are 
vigorously crammed for the ordeal—the classes being 
kept after school, drilled on Saturdays, ete. 

The evidence of the viciousness of such a system 
was abundant. Two important branches of study— 
geography and mental arithmetic—are almostentirely 
neglected, while mensuration and the derivation of 
words are drilled upon beyond all reason. Pupils 
who have never studied geometry spend weeks in 
learning mechanically the process of mensuration. 
So far has this folly been carried by the high school 
tests, that a separate treatise upon the subject is 
used in all the grammar schools, and also, we believe, 
in the high schools. 

We examined somewhat minutely, and with disap- 
pointment, the instruction in the secondary and pri- 
mary schools of the same district. We heard sev- 
eral classes go through with an exercise called read- 
ing. There was no teaching, no effort to secure 
correct expression, the pupils going through with the 
dull humdrum of mere word-calling. The fact that 
mental arithmetic is not. taught at all will indicate 
the old-fogy character of the lower schools of Phila- 
delphia. Indeed, almost everything seemed to be 
done in the manner common in the back-woods thirty 
yearsago. We failed to find a trace of the progress 
made in primary instruction within a few years in the 
best schools of the country. The order was good, and 
the processes of written arithmetic were thoroughly 
taught. “Figuring” is the hobby of the schools. 

We speak freely respecting the condition of the 
lower schools of Philadelphia, because we were not 
a to find such old-fogyism A jury of intel- 

igenteducators would, in our judgment, pronounce 
them twenty-five years behind the district schools of 
Cincinnati. 

We think the explanation of this result is found 
largely in the fact, that the schools of Philadelphia 
are practically without supervision. The supervis- 
ion bestowed upon the Cincinnati schools would soon 
work a wonderful change in those of Philadelphia. 
‘Primary teachers must be specially trained for their 
work, and then the instruction must be directed and 
vigorously tested. 

We may hereafter speak of other observations, 
and refer to several excellent features we noticed.— 
Editor Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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UNION SCHOOL EXAMINATION, WASHINGTON, PA. 


We have seldom spent two days more erro i 
than we did on Tuesday and Wednesday of last week, 
in attending upon the 10th annual examination of 
the now famous Union school of this place. For 
this great pleasure we must return our thanks to our 
friend, Capt. Wishart, Principal of the School, and 
his faithful and accomplished assistant teachers. 








In the nine departments of the school there are 
over one hundred classes; so that it was not possi- 
ble to examine them all in the short space of two 
days. Yet Capt. Wishart had so skilfully arranged 
the programme of recitations and exercises as not 
only to bring out one or more classes from each de- 
partment, but also to include in the examination 
nearly every subject embraced in the wide and 
liberal range of studies prescribed by the Board of 
Directors. Did our limited space permit, we would 

ublish the programme in full. Suffice it to say 
however, classes were examined in Spelling, Read. 
ing, Grammar, Geography, FamiliarScience, History 
Mental Arithmetic, Written Arithmetic, Dictation 
Exercises, Bible Studies, Algebra, Geometry, &c. 
In the intervals between the examination of classes 
the audience were enlivened with vocal and instru- 
mental music ; and with neat, well written essays 
on a great variety of subjects by the girls, and short 
select speeches by the boys. It is but sheer justice 
to the pupils, as well as their teachers, to say that 
with very few exceptions—very few indeed—all ac- 
quitted themselves with great credit. The musical 
department, presided over by Miss Jennie Macau- 
lay, is a new, and very attractive feature of the in- 
stitution. Established about a year ago, as a doubt- 
ful experiment, it has already become a “ fixed fact,” 
and is firmly established in popular favor. The 
voca! class did remarkably well, considering the 
short time they had been under training. The Misses 
Drury favored the audience with exceedingly well 
executed duetts upon the Piano and Violin, and 
were in every instance loudly and enthusiastically 
encored. These two young ladies exhibited very 
rare and remarkable musical talent, which should 
by all means be diligently cultivated. 

_A very interesting ceremony marked the conclu- 
sion of the exercises on Tuesday afternoon. It con- 
sisted of the presentation of a Diploma, which had 
been unanimously awarded by the Directors to Miss 
Kate M’Conaughy, who had completed the full 
course of studies ; Diplomas were also voted to four 
of the teachers, viz: Miss Sarah Lacock, of No. 9: 
M iss BE. Warrick, of No.8; Miss Rebecca Turner, 
of No. 5; and Miss Annie Means, of No. 1: all of 
whom were former graduates of the school. The 
Diplomas were ordered by the Board some time ago 
but had not been furnished by the Lithographer and 
of course, could not be actually delivered. Capt 
Wishart, however, called up the new graduate Miss 
M’Conaughy, and in a very impressive manner, ad- 
dressed her as follows : 

My dear young Friend :—You occupy a position 
to-day, which, from its novelty, if from no other 
cause, must be intertesting to all who have been 
or may hereafter be connected with this institution. 

After ten years of faithful application upon your 
part, bearing with you the affectionate interest of 
each successive teacher, under whose care and in- 
struction you have passed, in our curriculum of 
study, having finished our course, you are the first 
to be honored with a certificate of scholarship and 
correct Ceportment during your passage through the 
different grades of our school. 


_ By those who have spent their strength in assist- 
ing you to reach the acme of our little “hill of 
science,” as well as by all lovers and friends of 
public instruction in this community, county and 
even State, this new feature in our “ People’s Col- 
lege” will be hailed with pleasure, as an omen of 
still “better things” to be accomplished in the 
farther elevation of our already unrivalled Common 
School System—while to those of your schoolmates 
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who remain, it will present an additional incentive | Mr. Dodge, and the vast and highly gratified throng 
to “ follow in your steps,” that they may reach the | of parents, guardians, and citizens generally, who 





same goal. 
This is no empty compliment which is paid you 


to-day. 


ish it through life as a sincere expression of the 
opinion which our Directorship, and we, who have 
been your instructors for these years, entertain as 
to your attainments. 


We trust, and indeed we know, from your uni- 


formly good character during the ten years now 
closing, that we shall never regret that this dis- 
tinguishing honor has been conferred ; and, in send- 
ing you out as the first graduate of the Washington 
Union School, we bid you remember that your edu- 
cation has but almost begun, but that, upon the 


foundation now laid, the superstructure may be | 


carried onward and upward until time with you 
shall end, and the true end of knowledge shall have 
been accomplished in enabling you to “ enjoy for- 
ever” in His Kingdom, Him, who is the source and 
fountain of all knowledge. 

Go forth, then, my dear young friend—the first 


daughter of this your Alma Mater,—with our unit- | 
ed prayers and wishes that you may be happy in the | 


recollection of the benedictions which follow you 
from your loving and loved teachers ; and that you 
may be useful, as a true christian woman, such as 
one of our poets describes : 

Who hath great feelings of her own, 

Which lesser souls may never know, 

God giveth them to her alone, 

Ard sweet they are as any tone 

Wherewith the wind may chose to blow. 


Blessing she is; God made her so ; 

And deeds of WEEK-DAY holiness 

Fall from her, noiseless as the snow ; 

Nor hath she ever chanced to know 

That ought were easier than to BLESS. 
FAREWELL. 


At the conclusion of Capt. Wishart’s very felicit- 


You will carry with you the beautiful tes- | 
timonial, which is being prepared for you, and cher- | 


| had assembled to witness the 10th annual examina- 
' tion of “ The People’s College” slowly dispersed, the 
last sound that greeted them as they left the hall 
being the highly popular song of “ The Red, White 

and Blue,” executed, con sptrito, by the full voeal 
| class.— Wash. Weekly Review. 
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“THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGE.” 

The above words, neatly worked in evergreen was 
_ placed upon the walls of the large hall of the Union 
| school bu.ldings at the late examination. More ap- 
propriate words could not have been found to ex- 
press the real character of the institution, or words 
that should cause each friend of education or good 
citizen to ponder upon the importance of an insti- 
| tution, that not only does credit to our town but ma- 

| terially adds to its substantial prosperity. 
Elsewhere we give a report of the proceedings at 
the recent examination, which was acknowledged 
by all to be one of the most interesting and success- 
| ful that have taken place since the organization of 
/our Union School. This proud success is owing 
largely to the untiring energy of Capt. Alex. Wish- 
art, Superintendent, and his corps of teachers, to- 
| gether with the iiberal policy of the board of direc- 
tors—who though holding official positions that are 
accompanied with no renumeration, do not on that 
account neglect to perform their duties with a most 
/commendable and honorable promptness, insuring 
for the school every advantage within their power. 
There are many considerations which should cause 
our’ citizens to cherish our “ people’s college” and 
give it much of their attention and encouragement. 
Almost every year some new feature has been added 
to its course, until now the pupil enter its rooms, and 
after a course of study is graduated, with not only 
|a knowledge of all branches demanded in business 
| pursuits, but with all necessary in many of the pro- 
| fessions. ‘The poor man’s and the rich man’s child, 
| enter upon perfect equality, each having all the ad- 





ous and appropriate address, the Secretary of the | vantages of a free educational career, which will en- 
Board read the following resolutions; which, he stat- | able them either to enter any of the callings of life, 
ed, had been unanimously adopted by the Directors: | or if they may desire, command by their education, 





Wuereas, Miss Martha Smith, teacher of De- 
partment No, 2 in the Union School, has signified 
to the Board of Directors her intention not to be an 
applicant for re-eleetion, and her wish to retire from 
active duty in the field of educational labor, therefore. 

Resolv:l, That in parting, regretfully, with Miss 
Smith, as oue of one teachers, we feel bound to re- 
cord our testimvuy to her diligence, skill, and fidel- 
ity throughout more than a quarter of a century of 
service as a teacher in the Common Schools of this 
District; as well as the large measure of success, 
with which her untiring and self-sacrificiog labors 
have been crowned. 

Resolved, That we tender to Miss Smith, on her 


| positions that will enable them to pursue studies 
| only taught in the best colleges in the coantry.— 
These considerations cannot be overestimated. As 
a mere matter of selfish interest, it is important for 
our town that this school should be made as pros- 
perous and perfect as possible—even at the expense 
, of what is sometimes considered heavy taxation.— 
| While we find other inland towns gradually decreas- 
| ing in population, and the significant words “ to let” 
marking the vacant premises, we see Washington 
always full, and scarcely aday passes without hear- 
{| ing inquiries for houses by persons who wish to take 
| advantage of our free “ college.” That this tendency 
/of population and capital toward our town could 





retirement, our most respectful compliments, with | be largeiy increased, by a proper course on the part 
our heartfelt good wishes for her future health, pros- | of our citizens, as well as a further extension of 
perity and happiness. | the advantages of the Union Schoo!, we have no 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed tospread | doubt. Aod therefore, we hope to see our School 
these proceedings upon the records of the Board, | Board as rapidly, as means within their power will 
and to furnish Miss Smith with a duly attested copy | permit, continue to enlarge the number of studies, 


thereof under the seal of the District. 
Signed, M. G. Kenrz, Prest. 


until the institution may to the fullest extent deserve 
the appellation that heads this article. 
We do not think we have one citizen in our town, 





Gro. S. Hart, Secretary. 

After the reading of these resolutions, the Sec- | who would exchange the advantages of our school, 
retary announced, that the schools would be closed } for freedom from the taxation necessary to not only 
until the lst Monday of September next, at which | sustain it as it is, but that which will make it still 
time they will be re-opened. The audience was then | more prosperous and perfect.— Editor Washington 
dismissed with prayer and benediction by the Rev. | Weekly Review. 





